, ple and peculiar, as will be seen by the following original || 
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“ Ah!” said she, “ couldst thou but raise those imploring 
eyes from that lifeless marble, thy arms might this day en- 
: | fold me as thy bride.” 

At the commencement of the ie sea = yin | No sooner had she uttered these words than the youth 
an etching by Cuarman, illustrating . ASHINGTON /ALSTON S|! arose from the canvass, and enfolded the love-plighted Ellen 
admirable poem of the “ Paint King , which, though high. |! 1 an embrace ; but in so passionate and intense a manner 
ly appreciated by the great American painter, was Not 80 | tot the very life-blood seemed frozen within her. Startled 
popular with the public = its merits deserved. This etching ‘and amazed, she turned and beheld on eachshoulder a wing. 
has now been converted into a full and beautiful steel en- } a Oh, heaven!” cried she, «who art thou?” and even 


graving by Mr. Dougal, a young artist of great promise, | 146 sir seemed to tremble as he replied, “Iam the Paint- 
and is published on the opposite page. We think it the |; 


THE PAINT-KING OF WASHINGTON ALSTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DOUGAL. 








|| King!” High from the ground did the monster then lift the 
most valuable sixpence worth ever offered for sale in the | affrighted maid, and bear her like a meteor among the clouds 
literary market, even in these days of unparalleled cheap- | | which drifted fearfully to the right and left, as he clove his 
ness. It is not necessary to republish Mr. Alston's poem, as || way to a mountain-cave and knocked furiously at the gates. 
it has already been given to our readers. The story is sim- | | Open they flew as if by magic, while the peaks of the moun- 


|| tains, reeling to and fro, rocked like an island of ice on the 
version, divested of the ornaments of rhyme, from the pen | waves. In vain cried poor Ellen for mercy. The fiend 
of a highly-valued correspondent, who has obligingly fur- | || scoffed at her pein. 


; j \e 
nished it for the pages of the New Mirror. | *“‘Prithee, love,” said the monster, “ what mean these 





| ” 
THE STORY OF THE PICTURE. alarms ? : 
;| All to her was now changed; no more did she behold the 


| fair youth whose appearance had won from her the confes- 
sion of love; he was banished, and in his stead remained 
{|a grim and horrid monster. It was the Paint-King, in his 
| natural guise ; his face, like a palette of colours, was black 
|| and white, red, yellow and blue. There he sat, like the 
while it was sensitively alive to an ideal love—to the love | $e cigit . a : . wales 
| grim giant Gog, on the skull of a Titan, while to his mouth 
of something unattainable, yet ever hovering around her | 
ng t | he held a huge pipe, twice as big as the Eddystone light- 
imagination. Chaste as Diana, and cold as her emblem, | 


the moon, the fair Etlen would wander daily about her house | house when it looms through an easterly fog; and, as he 
quest oF Aik shienens tmetien. Cen taning hap-||P puffed his mighty chibouque, its vast volumes of smoke 
pened that, looking from her window, she saw a youth pase. | ! ascended, festooning to the roof, and wreathed themselves 
ing beneath, with a canvass-covered frame in his hand. || eee — eee oe wey — “ bodies, ae 
She closed the casement, but not the eye of her mind; her | ‘ares out by the Fas nai “ort a ee 
curiosity was excited, and, despite all endeavours to allay it,| c hf ogy 
ich, wad hip Siesin stilt hovered belere hes. Ah me!” cried poor Ellen, “ must I hang on these walls 
t ied?” 
“Ah, what can he do with that frame?” said she, = i| tobe ry id th a . 
Echo answered, “ what!” until she went to the Goddess of || ” : Bigs h Aap 0 Se anbler ew Get be Oy 
} _ 4 } j ; 7 : "9 
Secrets, and, kneeling at her shrine, implored the solution | ” ” ll PPE a PON, SE PO ae 
of her difficulties. Then again passed the youth and his| 1 Then, seizing her by her dark auburn hair, he plunged 
frame, now bearing on its canvass a picture. | her into a jug full of oil, and there for seven days and seven 
“Oh, beautiful picture!” the fair Ellen exclaimed, “I), | nights did his victim convulse the dim air with her shricks 


Among the beauties of earth, the theme of the poet and || 
the inspiration of the painter, the fair Ellen was the cyno- || 
sure of all admiration. Many sought her, but in vain; for |; 
her they possessed no attractions. Her ideas were not of the |; 
earth, earthy. Her heart was adamant to human wooings, | 





| must see thee again or I die.” And anen she hurried from |, ‘and lamentations. On the eighth morning he took her out, 
the house in pursuit of the youth. and laying her, all reeking as she was, upon a huge sable 


Turning round he beheld her, and struck, of course, with || | stone, he crushed her, with a rock as his muller, and not a 
her beauty, ventured to address her. [bone was left unpounded. Now, taking his palette, he 

“Fair damsel,” said he, “accept this picture, it may | spread with care each tint on its surface ; the blue of her 
serve to solace some weary or sorrowful moment. Since | °Y°* the brown of her hair, the pearly whiteness of her 
you have come to look at it, I insist upon your accept- || forehead, the ruby of her lips, and the rosy red of her cheeks. 
ing it.” “ Now, thou cruel fairy, I brave thy scorn!” he exclaimed ; 

The unsuspecting Ellen received the gift with delight, | |; but, no sooner were the words spoken, than from a wide- 
not dreaming of the cunning trick the young stripling was | yawning chasm there came forth a light tiny chariot of rose- 
playing her. Little did she know the poison that entered || coloured flame, upheld by a team of tiny glow-worms. En- 
her eyes as they gazed enraptured on the gift! But what || '| throned on a bright emerald in the midst sat the fairy Geral- 
was this fascinating picture? A youth bending over a sta | dine ; her robe was a gleam of the first blush of morning, 
tue, with the pleased and satisfied look of one who was || her mentle the white fleece of a moon-cloud, and her spear 
himself its sculptor ; yet did he seem to languish, as if he | ‘the beam of the moon. With a voice that stole on the 
pined for its beauty, and gazed into its eyes as if he fain | charmed air like the first music of Eden, she spoke—* I 
would have had-them reflect the beams of his own. It was’ ‘come at thy call; but, oh Paint-King! beware, if again 
the olden tale of the Sculptor Pygmalion, illustrated upon | | you deceive !” 
the canvass! Ellen remembered it and sighed. || Itis true,” replied the monster, “I have often es: ayed 
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thy portrait, oh queen of my heart, but have never yet been 
able to impart to it thy wonderful beauty ; and you have ever 
repaid my endeavours with scorn. Now I swear by the 
light of the Comet-King’s tail, that if I again fail with these 
magical colours, I will hurl myself into Etna’s crater, and 
live upon sulphur and smoke ; but, if I succeed, oh fair Ge- 
raldine, then with justice will I claim thy promise; and 
thou, the queen of the fairies, shalt be mine.” 

No sooner had he spoken than he commenced anew the 
portrait of the fairy. Swiftly, as the leaves in the storm, 
flew the tints of his pencil; her fairy form seemed to glow 
enchantingly, and already did there appear a twin-sister on 
the canvass; but, alas! a pupil was still lacking for her 
beautiful blue eyes! Surprise and vexation seized upon the 
Paint-King, when not a speck of black for the purpose ap- 
peared on his palette! ‘I am lost!” said he; and, as he 
uttered these words, he saw the pupils of Ellen’s eyes car- 
ried away ia the mouth of a sly liltle mouse. ‘Iam lost!” 
cried he, and he fell to the ground. With a touch of her 
fingers the fair Geraldine loosened her zone, and, expand- 
ing, she swelled into a column of fire. Now flashed her 
spear like a thunderbolt, and sulphur filled the vault, as, 
raising the grim monster by the hair of his head, she hurled | 
him, in speechless despair, down into a gulph of fire! Then, | 
thrice waving her spear over the picture, “Come forth !” | 
she exclaimed, when lo, from the canvass descending, ap- 
peared the fair Ellen, more lovely than ever, and with grace 
more than ever divine. ; J.W.N. 





A HINT TO HUSBANDS; 
OR, A WIDOWER’S BEQUEST. 

Husbands love your wives, even as Christ also loved the church. 

I speak as unto wise men ; judge ye, what I say.— The Bible. 

‘Marry Fanny! marry my daughter! Is that what you | 
would do, Charles Clarenham?” exclaimed Mr. Granby, in 
a quick and agitated tone. 

“Only with your approbation, sir,” was the hesitating 
reply. 

* You shall never have it; never!” 

The young man, thus abruptly addressed, appeared too 
much surprised and confounded to make an immediate an- 
swer to so stern a denial. To see his guardian thus excited 
was a new occurrence in his history. For the ten happy 
years during which he had been under his protection as the 
orphan of an early friend, he had always known him as the 
calm, self-possessed and courteous gentleman, mild and in- 
dulgent even in the exercise of authority, and ready to lend 
a sympathizing attention to all his hopes and wishes. Now 
his cheeks were flushed and his eyes flashing with indigna- 
tion, while every tone and nerve seemed to tremble with 
the excess of his emotion. Yet Charles Clarenham had so- 
licited a boon, of whose bestowal he had not permitted him- 
self to entertain a solitary doubt, though the petition had 
been preferred with all the diffidence of true love, and the 
deferential respect due the man whom, of the whole world, 
he most esteemed. Was it possible it could have been thus 
received, or was he only dreaming? True, his was no com- 
mon request. He had asked an almost adoring father for 
his child, his only child, the sole link that bound him to an 
existence, twenty years of which had been spent in widow- 
hood ; a child to whose education and happiness he had de- 
voted his time, energies, and affections ; who had grown up 
beneath his eye, a fair and lovely being, worthy even of 
the deep tenderness lavished upon her. Yet other parents 
had been thus solicited, and had readily consented ; was he 
to prove an exception? Did he not expect his daughter to 
surrender her heart to some deserving besieger of such a| 





priceless citadel? Who was so capable of appreciating the 
treasure of her love, as her childhood’s companion, the 
| ward of her father; one to whom many a parental gaze 
| was directed as an eligible match for daughters deemed by 
some as interesting as Miss Granby? Rapidly did those 
| thoughts circulate through the perplexed brain of Claren. 
| ham ; but, ere he summoned courage to express them, if, 
|indeed, he purposed their utterance, the voice of Mr, 
Granby again met his ear. It was much milder but stil] 
tremulous. 

** Does my daughter know of this application?” 

“It was made with her approbation,” was the response, 

There was a pause—how significant to the lover! 

“ She is not the proper judge of her own happiness,” was 
the next remark ; “‘ she does not understand her own charac. 
ter. I will converse with her myself on the subject; and 
you, sir, may consider yourself answered.” 

The tone in which these words were spoken was calm 
even to sternness, and, as they were concluded, the speaker 

| turned to leave the apartment. 

“Mr. Granby,” exclaimed Clarenham, almost desperate. 
ly, ** you must not go, sir, you shall not, until you tell me 
what I have done to provoke such treatment.” 

His guardian closed the door and resumed his place near 
| the young man, still standing, however. 

“¢If my manner offends you, Charles,” he said, in a gen. 
tler accent, “I am willing to apologize. There are mo- 
ments in life when the feelings are too much engrossed to 
regard the mode of expression. I had no intention of 
wounding you. I have a high respect for you, and a just, I 
need hardly say, an exalted opinion of your character. My 
interest in your welfare could not be greater if you were 
| my son. But, there is a limit to my indulgence, even if 
| you,” he continued, more hurriedly, “ had any other man 
presumed, as you have done this morning, I should have 
shown him my door, ay, assisted him across the threshold. 
| If you desire a wife, seek her elsewhere. There are many, 
| doubtless, who would be willing to share your lot; and if 
your choice is judicious, you shall have my blessing. But 
my daughter shall wed no one.” 

Charles Clarenham breathed more freely. He was not 
|then rejected because another was preferred. The objec- 
tion of Mr. Granby was to matrimony, not to him particu. 
larly. His chance of success was at least equal to, if not 
greater, than any other suitor’s. In time he might over- 
come the singular prejudice of the father, especially when, 
as he fervently hoped, the happiness of Fanny Granby was 
involved in his decision. He, therefore, considered it best 
to accede to another movement of Mr. Granby to terminate 
the present conference, and accepted his proffered hand as 
a token that they parted in amity. 

A faithful account of this interview was conveyed to 
Miss Granby by her lover, and the first feeling excited in 
her bosom was unfeigned astonishment, for never, in the 
whole course of her remembered existence, had her slight- 
est wish been crossed by her affectionate father. She en- 
deavoured to believe that, for some unknown reason, he was 
merely trying the strength of her attachment to Clarenham, 
or his for herself. But the young man soon convinced her 
that her surmise was incorrect, and that the agitation Mr. 
Granby evinced was founded in determined opposition. 











“ He evidently intends you should always remain single,” 
said Clarenham. “ His love will not endure that you should 
regard another more than himself. With all his estimable 
qualities, and he has many, he is selfish.” 

“ Selfish! my father selfish! You are mistaken, Charles. 
You never were more mistaken. He is the most disinte- 
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~ rested of human beings; no woman could be more s0,” | tionship to the spectator. With her eyes shaded by her 
= cried Fanny Granby. hand from the observer’s view, she bent slightly over an 
we “Surely his desire that you should sacrifice your own || cpen volume, apparently engrossed by its perusal. So, how- 
by happiness for him is not disinterested. You perceive, from | ever, inferred not the gentleman, for, though seeming occu- 
a his own admission, that he has no personal objection to me, pied with that inexhaustible source of interest to his sex, a 
* but cannot endure to yield you to another. His home would | hewspaper, he had not failed to note that the leaf of the 
if be less agreeable to him if his wishes ceased to be the first j book had been unturned for almost an hour, and a half.sup- 
fr, object with his daughter. Depend upon my word, Fanny, | pressed sigh occasionally parted the lips of the attracted 
till for once Mr. Granby has merged his child’s interests in his i reader. The monotonous tick of a superb mantel clock 

individual gratification.” |alone broke the silence of the apartment, until the simple 
“ And even if your surmise was correct, Charles, who || word, “ Fanny,” gently and affectionately pronounced, 
e. could blame him? But who says that I would be sacrificing || caused the lady to start slightly, and reply, without raising 
my own happiness in fulfiling his desires?” continued Fanny, i her head, * My father.” 
ra blushing deeply. ‘ Truly, I should be rendering a very poor “ Come and sit by me ; I wish to converse with you, my 
mH return for his unmeasured devotion, if I permitted the first weeengs I do not think your book interests you much to- 
nd | disappointment my father ever caused me to embitter my |night,” said Mr. Granby, whom our readers had probably 
whole life.” | recognized. He placed himself on a sofa less exposed to 
Im “J stand corrected, Miss Granby ; one who can argue | the light, and Fanny, in obedience to his request, took a 
“a thus coldly relative to the emotions of the heart, is, indeed, | seat beside him. He put back the curls from her unusually 
in no particular peril. Her happiness is quite secure.” | pensive brow, and gazed with deep and sorrowful tender- 
te. “Charles, you are not like yourself to-day. You know | nese upon her downcast features. ‘ My child, have you 
- very well that I do not argue coldly. Are the emotions of| ever doubted my affection for you in the years that are 
the heart, think you, wholly unstirred when the thought of || gone?” he asked. 
we a father’s love and its thousand treasured manifestations|| Never!” she replied with earnestness, although her 
rushes upon the mind? Should no feeling of gratitude be || voice was low and tremulous. 
a excited by the recollection of long years of patient and un- | “Do you doubt it now, Fanny ?” 
ee tiring devotion to a spoiled and often wayward child, be-|; ‘‘ No, my father.” 
is cause, for some mysterious reason that we cannot solve, my i ‘* Yet it is not sufficient for your happincss?” he half as- 
of & father has prohibited our engagement? I tell you, Charles serted, half inquired, in a grave, emphatic tone. 
t, 1 Clarenham,” and the eye of the young girl brightened, and || She pressed her hand upon her eyelids to check the tears 
My her features took a Joftier expression as she proceeded, “ if | which would not be withheld, and after the hesitatien of a 
cre | 1 was perfectly assured that a separation from you would | moment, answered : 
1 if | blot out every hope of earthly bliss from my heart, I would || “ Deem me not ungrateful, my father. If you could read 
nan | 20t hesitate to make the sacrifice should my father’s peace i my heart, you would discover there no fecling contrary to 
ave | demand it. Nor should I deem such sacrifice more than my | reverence and love for you. But—” 
old, duty.” She ceased speaking. 
ms “ You are a noble girl, Fanny, and I revere you for such H “ But what, my child? Tell me, as you have been wont 
j jf — sentiments,” said Clarenham; “ but you forget that you | to do, all your thoughts and emotions. You cannot fear my 
But would not be the only sufferer. I, too, have loved you long 1 displeasure, for you know my chief earthly object is the pro- 
and tenderly ; how tenderly the coming years of existence | motion of your felicity.” 
not | Must show ; for my affections must ever remain true to their!) “Iam grieved, father, that Charles ehould be banished 
ec. allegiance, even if unrequited. You have not refused to from your roof, and be so miserable,” she said. ‘If he 
‘cu. | teciprocate my regard, and bright was the futurity I was pic- | were happy, I should be content. I feel how much I owe 
“i turing, when your father’s stern behest threw a sombre 1 you, father. You have, indeed, been to me the very best of 
ver. | Cloud upon it. If your hands remove it not, farewell to || parents—father, mother, everything. And you must not 
en, hope and happiness.” | Suppose I entertain one rebellious thought against your com- 
wes “There was an interval of thoughtful silence, and then), mands. But I cannot be gay while he is so sad.” 
pest | Fanny replied, in a gentle tone: | How know you that he is sad, Fanny? Have you re- 
i “ You said my father told you he would converse with || ceived any communication from him during the fortnight of 
ias | me himself, Charles. He never yet denied me the slightest | his absence ?” inquired her father earnestly. 
boon. Let us be happy until that conference is past, and|| “ No, sir,” she replied, looking up somewhat reproachful- 
ito | forget yours with him.” ily; Thad hoped such a question was unnecessary after the 
1 in The lovers were entirely unconscious that Mr. Granby || prohibition you had given.” 
the | Was an involuntary listener to their discourse, having enter- || He kissed her cheek, and a tear from his eye fell upon 
ght. ,ed the adjoining apartment in search of a book at the mo- | it; but he repeated the inquiry, “‘ How know you, then, that 
en: | ment of its commencement, and been unable to leave it; he is unhappy?” 
was | Without the risk of being perceived. “Can you, my father, who so loved my mother, ask that 
am, | question? My own heart is the evidence.” 
her The soft radiance of a beautifully-carved astral lamp in a | “Oh woman! confiding woman! ever trusting only to 
Mr. — magnificently-furnished apartment fell on a marble centre- | be deceived !” exclaimed Mr. Granby, = agitated tone, 
table, beside which two persons were seated. The elder | and, rising, he paced the apartment with a hurried step, 
Je,’ J) W28 a gentleman whose hair of silvery hue was pushed \then resumed his seat. “ And you believe, Fanny, that 
oul 4 back from a high and handsome brow, furrowed more by | the lcve of Charles Clarenham could render you happy as his 
able — thought than age, for he had scarcely passed the meridian | wife.” 
of life. His companion was a fair girl, who had numbered ||“ Added to yours, and sanetioned by your approbation, 
res me nineteen or twenty years, and whose striking resem. ‘father. Certainly not without.” 
blance to himself would have at once suggested their rela- |! 


inte- 








‘*‘ And suppose that approbation were granted, and after 
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your marriage you were to discover that the reality of your 
husband’s love was faint and cold compared with your pre- 
vious conception of it, what would your feelings then be, 
Fanny ?” 

*¢ T should still bless my dear father for his indulgence of 
my wishes, and yet be selfish enough to seek, in his affec- 
tion, sympathy and consolation,” she replied, with a slight 
return of her natural vivacity. ‘ But I have no such ap- 
prehensions. Whatever shadows the future may throw 
across my pathway, none will be cast by blighted affection, 
if you smile upon my union with Charles, papa.” 

The animated tone in which she spoke did not banish the 
seriousness of her anxious parent. He mused for some mo- 
ments, and then remarked, as if thinking aloud: 

‘No one will borrow the experience of another. *Tis 
strange ! all will buy for themselves, at whatever cost. My 
daughter,” continued he, turning to her, and speaking hur. 
riedly and with the air of a man who had suddenly deter- 
mined some desperate purpose which he feared to ponder, 
“ you may write to Charles to-morrow to come home. I will 
then acquaint you both with the reasons of my opposition to 


your marriage, leaving you to decide on their propriety and | 


justness. If, on a eandid consideration, you do not deem 
them sufficient, why—” He paused, then added—* You 
shall then choose your own destiny.” 

Fanny put her arms round his neck, and pressed her lips 
to his forehead. She was again the joyous and light-heart- 
ed being who had been s0 long the charm of his widowed 
home. , 





“ Yes, Fapny, I have hada conversation with your father, 
and understand and appreciate his motives. I hope to be a 
wiser and a better man for the future, if that future is to be 
blest with your companionship. Well, let us open this myste- 
rious manuscript, on the perusal of which so much depends. 
I am all anxiety to learn its contents. Your father says it 
contains his own history.” 

* His history, Charles? Is it possible. Let me examine 
the outside. Ha! what is this written on the envelcpe? 
‘To be published by my executors after my death.’ Charles, 
I begin to feel apprehensive. I almost dread to open this 
paper, lest the spell which now makes existence bright 
should suddenly melt away and leave me in gloom and dis- 
appointment. Hold, Charles! Break not the seal yet. It 
seems to lie between me and destiny, to keep back some- 
thing from my view which will give a new colouring to my 
character and feelings. You smile, Charles! how can you 
smile ?” 

“ At your romance, Fanny. You remind me of the cas- 
ket scene in Shakspeare, and Portia’s anxiety during the in- | 
terval which preceded her lover’s selection. But you actu- 
ally tremble, and are quite pale, I will bring you a glass of 
water.” 

“No,” she replied, endeavouring to recover her self-pos- 
session, and a little disappointed at her lover’s want of sym- 
pathy with emotions she deemed so natural, “I am better 
now. You may proceed.” 

Charles obeyed, and read the following, to whose title and 
motto we have already introduced our readers, though, per- 
haps, prematurely, at the beginning of this sketch: 





| 
| 


While volumes are sentimentally issuing from the press 
fraught with counsel for woman in every department of life, 
I have often marvelled that the moral enlightenment of | 
man receives so little attention. He is, indeed, addressed | 
generally as the representative of human nature, and the 
constituted sovereign of this peopled world, but who thinks 
of approaching him familiar!y and particularly, and exhort- 





| dered him a tender father, a devoted husband, an affection- 


tions, has “line upon line, and precept upon precept” | 
Now, while I wish to be understood as sanctioning and ap. | 
probating every effort for the improvement of the weaker 
sex, I am painfully sensible that we, who are styled the 


lect and stores of philosophic lore, are far inferiour to woman 
in the exercise of those virtues which form at last the feli. | 
city of life, more than the most splendid achievements, | 


the happiness of man Jess involved in the development of 
the finer emotions of the heart than woman’s? I think not 


ening and contaminating world, may make him, there isa 
period in his existence when the sensibilities of his nature 
vibrate as keenly and tenderly to the touch of joy or grief 
as woman’s. In the fresh, unadulterated season of early 
childhood, ere a check is put upon the flow of his feelings, 
or the cold suggestion that the expression of the heart's 
| emotions is unmanly, comes to chill their fervour, is not the 
boy as ready to respond to the wail of wo or the shout of 





him as he approximates to maturity, and the sneer or the 
taunt which meets every outbreak of youthful enthusiasm 
soon transforms him into the careless and indifferent stoic. 
Nor are the books, presented for his perusal as correct pic. 
tures of human nature, calculated to counteract the petrify. 
ing influences which surround him, as he steps forth on the 
arena of what is denominated society. I have frequently 
turned away, with a gesture of impatience and a seneation 
of indignation, from volumes which represent woman in- 
deed as she is, self-sacrificing, trusting and affectionate ; but 
man as he is not by nature, and never was designed to be 
by practice, cold, selfish, unsympathizing, and exacting. I 
deem such works decidedly pernicious in their consequences, 
although they precisely harmonize with the sentiments of 
the public. The young of both sexes read them, and, 
imagining them true delineations of character, imbibe a fa- 
tal errour. Men, believing themselves what they are there 
' described to be, and what their observation of others leads 
them to suppcse all men are, tacitly resolve to act out the 
| portraiture, and finding the softer sex almost universally an- 
| swer to their representation, think it but accordant with the 
| designs of Providence to afford them every opportunity of 
exercising their native attributes. Thus many a man whore 
natural tendencies, if preperly cultivated, would have ren. 





ate brother, and an exemplary son, has become selfish and 


ing him specifically on the various duties of father, husband, 
brother and son?’ Yet woman, in her corresponding rela. | 


lords of the creation, with all our boasted loftiness of intel. | 


Why, then, is so little regard paid to our instruction? |s| 


Whatever an improper education, or contact with the hard. | 


joyousness, and as true to the sweet impulses of affection as | 
the most tenderly-fostered girl? But a change passes over | 
© bilities 





inconsiderate, if not actually tyrannical, in his several rele- 
tions, and made wretched the destinies he might have 
blessed. Now “ these things ought not so tobe.” Although 
the progress of society, and the consequent government of 
nations as such, has widened the sphere of man’s jurisdic- 
tion, and connecting him with public affairs, has appointed 
him to move in a more enlarged circle than he originally 
occupied, God never purposed thereby to render one of his 
private responsibilities less binding on him. The paternel, 
fraternal, conjugal and filial relations remain paramount in 
importance still, as first in institution, and the duties he owes 
the world can never conflict with, or take precedence of 
home obligations. If man is bound to promote the well- 
being and happiness of society, he is still more particularly 
engaged to guard, cherish, and diffuse peace and felicity in 
his own family. Indeed, in proportion to his power to af- 





| | fect the happiness of ancther is his responsibility ; and where 
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js this power so unlimited as beside his own hearth-stone ? 
How careful, then, should we be to ascertain the true charac. 
ter of our obligations, as fathers, husbands, brothers and 
sons. Sincerely hoping that some abler pen than mine may 
undertake an analysis and exhibition of the duties of those 
several relations, I will now essay my purposed task, which 
is to impart a lesson to married men, which I pray may 
prove salutary when he who bequeaths it shall be beyond 
the reach of mortal admonition. Had he learned it earlier, 
himself, the bitterness of self-reproach, through years of sor- 
row and loneliness, might have been spared him. A sad 


- and painful experience has rendered me clearsighted to the 


interesting obligations of a husband, and if “ they can paint 
the best who feel the most,” I am peculiarly qualified for an 
instructer of conjugal duties. Ere I commence the mourn- 
ful details which are to illustrate my subject, I wish to di- 
rect the attention of the reader to the remarks of St. Paul 
upon it, in the chapter from which the motto of this sketch 
is borrowed, Ephesians, fifth chapter, 25th to 33d verses. 
Bachelor as he was, he dwells more particularly on the du- 
ties of life severally than any of the other apostles; and his 
observations prove him to be a man of discriminating as 
well as cultivated mind, and to have noticed attentively the 


- circumstances transpiring around him. But on no responsi- 
the | 


bilities does he descant more impressively than those that 
marriage involves. In the discourse to which I now allude, 
after a brief and comprehensive address to the wife, he 
makes the most solemn and striking appeal to the husband 
I have ever seen penned. Methinks that every man who 
| intends to occupy that relation should read and ponder it 
well! The cold and selfish lessons a misjudging world at- 
| tempts to teach him would then have little influence. He 
would learn that a man partaking of his common nature, 
guided by the spirit of inspiration, depicted him as capable 
of a love as pure, high and disinterested, as ever gave im- 
pulse to the heart of woman. A mother’s affection has 
been beautifully exemplified in many a touching incident 
of real occurrence, and celebrated in strains of sweet poesy. 
We have heard of the devotion of sisters and daughters— 
that of wives is proverbial. But where, either in history or 
song, however glowing the description, is there an attach- 
ment so vividly and loftily, yet tenderly, portrayed as a hus- 
band’s love, by Paul? And he was writing under the di- 
tect dictation of God’s holy spirit! He painted not from 
fiction, but dipped his pen into the very well-spring of truth! 
See to it, then, ye husbands, that you exemplify his pre- 
cepts, else yours will be a fearful condemnation, for the 
Christian dispensation issues no command its subjects are 
incapable of fulfilling! Oh! I have looked upon the bride 
as she went forth from her father’s house, trusting and hope- 
ful, and thought how bright would be her lot, were he to 
whom she had committed its control governed by the admo- 
nition of Paul! I have contemplated the thoughtful face of 
the neglected wife in her solitary home, watching with 
eye and quickly-beating heart the approach of every 
ootstep, while he for whom she waited came not, and 
hought of a love which “ nourisheth and cherisheth, even 
the Lord, the church.” I have seen the temper soured 
nd the manner rendered unattractive by the canker at the 
heart of her who had found, alas! too late, that a slight pre- 
erence was the price of her unmeasured devotion, and have 
‘membered a love which guarded the purity as well as the 
happiness of its object with a tenderness that never wavered, 
Vigilance that never tired, until death set its seal upon it. 
nd this is the love of a husband. “Let every one of you 
h particular so love his wife, even as himself.” 


distinction between the love of man and that of woman ; 
and females especially, as age and experience give authority 
| to their teachings, endeavour to prepare the young and ar- 
| dent for disappointment, by assuring them that men love 
| less tenderly and disinterestedly than women. But I am pre- 
pared to defend my sex, and prove that there is no original 
difference. I, for one, believe that my sensibility is natural- 
ly as acute, and my capacity for loving as limitless as that 
of woman. But the reader asks for proof, not assertion. 
Alas ! he will not discover it in the story of my married life! 
Nor, perhaps, will he be able to find it throughout the circle 
of his acquaintances, though many a eelf-sacrificing, afiec- 
tionate wife rises to his view, whose hours are rendered 
wearisome and sad by the consciousness of unreciprocated 
love. But the pages of my Bible furnish the evidence we 
‘seek. First, it appears in the form of a command, elevating 
what would seem to be a natural instinct into a Christian 
duty. ‘‘ Husbands love your wives, even as Christ also 
| loved the church.” Secondly, it is presented imbodied in a 
‘living example. he patriarch Jacob was no fabrication of 
|romanee. His existence, his story, is a matter of authentic 
| history. Let us peruse it. An exile from his father’s house, 
ihe becomes the voluntary servant of a man, so stern and 
| cruel in his exacting avarice that he changed his wages ten 
| times, still requiring him to be the only sufferer in the losses 
incident to their mutual occupation, and obliging him to 
endure the heat of the sun by day and the chill of the frost 
| by night, in laborious and sleepless vigil through long years. 
Yet he toiled for a prize he considered of sufficient value to 
| recompense all his sufferings, for his wife Rachel. And, in 
; the emphatic language of Scripture, it is said of those years, 
‘“‘ they seemed to him but a few days for the love he had to 
|her.” And, through all his subsequent history, up to the 
| hour when he placed a pillar on her grave, his love seems to 
‘have undergone no change. Indeed, after her decease he 
| continued to love her children, for her sake, with a more 
| tender attachment than he entertained for the rest of his off- 
spring. Who has not felt the pathos of the remark of Judah, 
in his eloquent appeal to the.sensibilities of the unknown 
| governour of Egypt, when, in speaking of Benjamin—* His 
| brother is dead, and he alone is left of his mother, and his 
| father loveth him" 

Men are capable of affection, pure, ardent, and enduring. 
But, alas! for their injudicious training, they fail in the 
manifestations of it. That they do thus fail, while it re- 
mains a deplorable fact, is also a mystery. Affection, ab- 
stractedly regarded, is in its very nature tender, indulgent, 
sympathizing, generous and considerate. However modi- 
fied by circumstances, we would suppose that it must al- 
ways exhibit those essential qualities ; yet we are compelled, 
by experience, to believe that it exists in some bosoms asa 
latent feeling, only, so far as it affects the happiness of its 
object. Coleridge has very justly remarked, in reference to 
a loving heart, that its felicity depends upon little, rather than 
great things. It is most true that it is perpetually seeking 
to test the continuance of the regard to which it looks for 
reciprocation, and delights to feel the pulse of love, quick 
to detect its variations. But, though thus minute in its ob- 
servations and requisitions, how slight and how trifling, in 
themselves, are the evidences that suffice to content it! No 
costly sacrifice, no splendid offering, does it demand as proof 
that its unmeasured devotion is repaid. A kind word, an 
affectionate look, a slight attention, a gentle pressure of the 
hand, a kiss, a glance of sympathy satisfies. Oh! why are 
those who have the happiness of others so entirely in their 
keeping so niggard of those cheap donations? How many 











Iknow that there aré many persons who draw a marked 


| hearts, on which the sod of the graveyard is now resting, 
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were chilled and icicled by indifference and neglect before 
the coldness of death came upon them! It is the history of 
ene of these I am about to record. 

When I first met Alice Wallingford she was surrounded 
by a home circle, of which she formed the centre and the 
charm. I soon discovered that I was not singular in my ad- 
miration of her, for all who knew her spoke warmly in her 
praise. In the moment of declaring myself her lover, I re- 
member that I thought her wanting in sensibility, for, in- 
stead of receiving my proposal with blushing timidity, she 
laughed at my professions, and expressed doubts of my sin- 
cerity. I felt indignant, and demanded the reason for such 
suspicions. 

* All men are deceitful,” she carelessly replied, “ why 
should you be an exception?” 7 

I warmly defended my ex, and retorted the charge on 
hers. She listened for a time in silence, then remarked that 
she had never been sufficiently interested to test the justness 
of her opinion ; that it might possibly be incorrect, for mine 
was. 

“Then suppose we mutually test each other,” I said, 
“and let the result determine our several opinions of each 
sex.” 

“ T agree,” she replied; ‘* but what shall be the test ?” 

* You evidence the sincerity of your belief by discourag- 
ing all other claimants to your regard, until I have proved 
the sincerity of my professions,” I said. 

She laughed again, but consented to my proposal. I saw, 
from her manner, she was perfectly indifferent towards me ; 
and pride and vanity, as well as my affection, piqued me to 
attempt the conquest of her heart. In a few months I was 
victor, and Alice left her father’s house to become the mis- 
tress of mine. I loved her deeply, tenderly, with all the fer- 
vour of an impetuous temperament. Relying implicitly on 
the proof she had given me of reciprocated affection, in the 
acceptance of my hand, I sought not to strenghten my con- 
fidence by exacting from her further demonstrations of re- 
gard. I falsely imagined she must feel as I did, and, there- 
fore, soon ceased those thousand little attentions which had 
characterized the lover, but which I deemed unnecessary in 
the husband. A wiser experience has taught me that they 
are the aliment of happiness if not of love. And here I 
must pause in my story to remark, that men have no oppor- 
tunity of determining how omissions of attention or dimi- 
nution of interest would affect them in similar cases; for, 
until the marriage ceremony legalizes the devotion of 
woman, there is always a reserve about her expressions of 
regard, and an acceptance of the courtesies of a particular 


preference as her due rather than a rendering of them. But | 


when once she becomes a wife, devotion to every wish of 
her husband appears a portion of her very nature, and she 
delights to study his comfort and gratification. As this at- 
tention begins with marriage, he is scarcely observant of 
it, as distinct from the increase of happiness he is sensible 
of enjoying in his new relation. He merges the less in the 
greater, and never fully learns to appreciate those thousand 
unobtrusive evidences of thoughtful affection until he misses 
their presence. A widower can estimate their worth! But 
a wife, conscious that she both feels and manifests a greater 
interest in her ‘‘ bosom’s lord” than formerly, judging him 
by herself, expects an accession of tenderness on his part, 
and is first surprised, then disappointed, that her involuntary 
anticipations are unfulfilled. She next begins to investigate 
the paradox, and, unhappily for the peace of both, slowly 
and hesitatingly and sorrowfully arrives at the mortifying 
conclusion that the husband has ceased to be the lover, and 





be the feeling which follows such an inference, and fat 

the consequences which ensue, if no counteracting influene,| 
arise to change her views. The results, it is true, are nq) 
always the same. Much depends on the peculiar charm, 
teristics of the woman thus circumstanced. One possessing 
more pride than tenderness, either spiritedly resents the su! 
posed neglect, and, by exacting, loses altogether the atten) 
tion of her husband, or, affecting indifference, tries to finj| 
enjoyment in other objects unconnected with him. I tin | 
cerely believe that the proverbial fondness of women {y 
gossip and tattling originated in some loneliness or restles.| 
ness cf heart, to banish which, those grovelling diversioy 
were resorted to. The mind, oppressed by a weight it cm, 
not throw off, instinctively seeks relief in something. Th’ 
intellectual and educated turn to literature or science, th 
weakly sentimental, to that worst of opiates for such disc. 
der, novel-reading. The majority settle down into dul, 
commonplace, uinteresting people, filling up the chinks 
society, and not unfrequently wandering from house )| 
house, “ busy-bodies in other men’s matters.” Those, in| 
deed, of this class who sustain the relations of parent anj| 
mistress are often very good mothers and housewives, ds 
charging their domestic avocations laudably and with pn) 
priety ; and those home occupations, doubtlessly, beguik| 
them pleasantly of many of life’s hours. Happy was the el 
rangement that assigned them to woman! But she my 
always find engrossment for her thoughts even in those daily. 
recurring employments; there is still a void in her heart 
which they cannot fill, and nature, through all her province, 
repels a vacuum. If the appropriate element be wantin, 
another must supply the vacancy, even if it be gross ani 
impure. 

There is yet another class of female character, in whor 
the sensibility is so exquisite as to preclude permanent re 
lief from any of the sources I have mentioned. Even reli 
gion, which hath a balm for every earthly wo, restores nol 
for them to the faded leaves of human hope their pristine 
colouring. She draws aside the veil of futurity and _ point 
the saddened spirit to the peace and blessedness of heaven 
but repairs not the broken kaleidoscope which threw i 
brilliant hues over the morning of existence. ‘The disap 
pointed wife, of this description, unless she is endowed wi 
an uncommon degree of moral energy, or force of val 
soon terminates her joyless career in the repcse of the grave 
Oh! husband, great is the responsibility the marriage vow 
brings upon thee! Thou voluntarily takest into thy keep 
ing the happiness of a trusting and immortal being, whoe 
devotion to thee is sanctioned by God himself. 
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(Conclusion of this article in next number.) 








LAKE GEORGE. 


In the future poetry of America, Lake George will hol 
the place of Loch Katrine in Scotland. The best idea thi 
can be given of it, indeed, to a person who has seen Loch 
trine, is to say, that it is the Trosachs on a little larger scale 
There is the same remarkable clear water in both,—t 
same jutting and bold shores, small green islands, and brig! 
vegetation ; and the same profusion of nooks and bays. | 
struck me at Loch Katrine, that the waters seemed to hiv 
overflowed the dells of an undulating country, and li 
nothing visible but the small green hill-tops loaded wi 
vegetation. The impression was owing, no doubt, to th 
reach of the shrubs and grass to the very edge of the watt] 
and the same thing produces the same effect at Lake Georg 
When the bosom of the lake is tranquil, the small islané 
with their reflections below, look like globes of heapee-4 
leaves suspended in the air. 

The extraordinary purity of the waters of Lake Geoy 
procured for it the. name of Lake Sacrament ; and evé 








the wife is less loved than the mistress. Bitter, indeed must, 
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gular, that the waters on every side of it,—those of Lake | 
Champlain, for example, of the Hudson, and of the whole 
region between the Green Mountains and the Mississippi,— 
are more or less impregnated with lime, while Lake George 
alone is pellucid and pure. It receives its waters, probably, 
from subjacent springs. 

The surface of this lake is said to be one hundred feet 
higher than Lake Champlain. Another, and probably a 
more correct estimate, makes the difference three hundred. 
There are three steps to the falls, which form the outlet into | 
the latter lake ; and the lower one, when the snow is melt- | 
ing in spring, is a cataract of uncommon beauty. Lake | 
George is frozen over from three to four months; and it is| 
remarked of it, that the ice does not sink, as in Lake Cham. 
plain, but gradually dissolves. 

Before it became a part of the fashionable tour, this lake | 
was a solitude, appropriated more particularly by the deer | 
and the eagle. Both have nearly disappeared. The echo 
of the steamboat, that has now taken the place of the noise- 
less canoe,—and the peppering of fancy sportsmen, that 
have followed the far-between but more effectual shots of 
the borderer’s rifle.—have drawn from its shores these and 
other circumstances of romance. The only poetry of scene 
which can take the place of that of nature, is historical and 
legendary ; and ages must lapse, and generations pass away, 
and many changes come over the land, before that time. 
We are in the interregnum, now, least favourable for poetry. 

Caldwell is a flourishing town, built at the end of the lake, 
and remarkable for nothing, in itself, but a famous hotel, 
where scenery-hunters dine. We turn from this too succu- 
lent theme, to give an extract from the works of a grave 
and eminent divine ; proving, by its glowing enthusiasm, 
the effect of this lovely scenery even on minds of the most 
serious bent. 

“ The whole scenery of this lake is greatly enhanced in 
beauty and splendour, by the progressive change which the 
traveller sailing on its bosom perpetually finds in his posi- 
tion, and by the unceasing variegations of light and shade 
which attend his progress. ‘The gradual and the sudden 
openings of scoops and basins, of islands and points, of pro- 
montories and summits—the continual change of their forms, 
and their equally gradual and sudden disappearance,—im- 
part to every object a brilliancy, life, and motion, scarcely 
inferiour to that which is seen in the images formed by the 
camera-obscura, and in strength and distinctness greatly su- 
periour. Light and shade are here not only far more diver- 
sified, but are much more obvious, intense, and flowing, 
than in smooth, open countries. Every thing, whether on 
the land or water, was here affected by the changes of the 
day; and the eye, without forecast, found itself, however 
disposed on ordinary occasions to inattention, instinctivelyd 
engaged, and fastened with emotions approximating to rap- 
ture. The shadows of the mountains, particularly on the 
west, floating slowly over the bosom of the lake, and then 
softly ascending that of the mountains on the east, present. ' 
ed to us, in a wide expanse, the uncommon and most pleas. 
ing image of one vast range of mountains slowly moving 
up the ascent of another. 

“Oa the evening of Friday, the 1st of October, while we 
were returning from Ticonderoga, we were presented with 
a prospect superior to any which I ever beheld. An open- 
ing lay before us, between the mountains on the west and 
those on the east, gilded by the departing sunbeams. The 
lake, alternately glassy and gently rippled, of a light and 
exquisite sapphire, gay and brilliant with the tremulous lustre 
already mentioned floating upon its surface, stretched in 
prospect to a vast distance, through a great variety of larger 
and smaller apertures. In the chasm, formed by the moun- 
tains, lay a multitude of islands, differing in size, shape, and 
umbrage, and clothed in deeply-shaded green. Beyond 
them, and often partly hidden behind the tall and variously. 
figured trees with which they were tufted, rose, in the west 
and south-west, a long range of distant mountains, tinged 
with a deep misty azure, and crowned with an immense suc- 
cession of lofty pines. Above the mountains, and above 

each other, were extended in great numbers long streaming | 
clouds, of the happiest forms, and painted with red and 
orange light, in all their diversities of tincture. 

“To complete the scenery of this lake, the efforts of cul- 
tivation are obviously wanting. The hand of the husband- 











man has already begun to clear these grounds ; and will, at 
No great distance of time, adorn them with all the smiling 


scenes of agriculture. It does not demand the gift of pro- 
phecy to foresee, that the villas of opulence and refinement 
will, within half a century, add here all the elegance of art 
to the beauty and majesty of nature.” 





MORNING—A LAMENT. 


The dew steeps the heart of the flower, 
And the green, bending rays of the grass ; 
And there, with an unseen ewes, 
The mist and the odour mass : 
The sensitive plant of the bosom 
Is quivering, and shrinking and pale— 
No dew of keen joy on its blossom— 
Through its leaves the storm-winds wail. 


The fast stream that runs from the mountain 
Is wreathing its white brow with mist, 

And its edge, like the brim of a fountain, 
With flowers and grass is kissed : 

But the waves of the heart’s crimson river 
Rush on, uncrowned with light ; 

No flowers of joyance quiver 
Over its echoing flight. 


The sunlight is cradled in leaves, 
And rocked by the unseen wind ; 

While the sea of greenness heaves 
With a gentle voice and kind : 

No sunshine sleeps on the heart, 
Soothing the depths of the soul ; 

But moan after moan doth start, 
And out of its darkness roll. 


Morn’s purple and crimson torrent 
Upon the mountain pours, 
But still amid the current 
The snowlight rains its showers : 
The fire of Genius blazes, 
And will blaze to the death; 
But the eye of Sorrow gazes 
Within his fiery breath. 


The eagle sits on his eyry— 
A golden haze round him clings~ 
On a pyramid white and dreary, 
Fanning the snow with his wings: 
The eagle Ambition remaineth, 
Fanning the icy heart ; 
His wild eye never waneth 
Till the fire of life depart. 


The thrush on his nest is brooding , 
His slow wings winnow the air; 
And a sea of music is flooding 
The verdurous forest there : 
No pleasant song is ringing 
Through the heart’s solitude ; 
No bird of peace is clinging 
Anear its echoing flood. 
The influence of the morning 
Is sweet, with its unseen rain; 
To the heart ‘tis but a warning 
That eve will come again : 
The heart was onée all glory, 
Till boyhood withered away ; 
Its course is now the story 
Of an evanescent day. 


The Spirit of Morning burneth 
On his altar orient ; 

But the glooms that the sea inurneth 
At night will be unpent : 

The Spirit of Life is fainting 
Beneath the gloom of death ; 

Like moonlight on a painting, 
Existence lingereth. 


A shadow is on the soul, 
Like a shadow on the sea, 
Though the songs of glory roll 
In deep sublimity : 
Like a current of pale moonlight, 
in the light of a dimming lamp, 
Such is the shadow—half dim—half bright, 
That wo on the soul doth stamp. 


Pale Death is bending over 
The worn and wasted heart ; 
He cons it as a lover 
Affection’s golden chart : 
The creeping light of sorrow 
Illumes the wasted scroll ; 
*T will be closed, and the lamp be out to morrow 
The arrow is near the goal. 
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DIARY OF TOWN TRIFLES. 
(KEPT REGULARLY FOR THE NEW MIRROR.) 

Ir would probably flabbergast most barn-door fow] to be 
asked the meaning of eccalobeon, though, call it the hatch- 
ing of eggs,and they would laugh at being acquainted with 
anything else. This big word has mystified the posts and 
corners for a fortnight, and yesterday my curiosity came to 
a head. I looked at the bottom of the placard to see where 
the Eccalobeon was to be exhibited, and soon found myself 
at a small boy, keeping door opposite Washington Hall. 
(The lad was so small and pale, by the way, that I thought 
it warrantable to inquire whether he was produced by ec- 
calobeon. It appeared that he was not. He had a regular 
mother, who “* knew he was out.”’) 

The chirruping of chickens saluted our ears as we opened 
the door, and we observed that a corner of the room was 
picketed off, where a dozen or two of these psewdo-orphans, 
(who had lost their mother by not having been suffered 
to have one,) were pecking at gravel and evidently doing 
well. Very good manners, for chickens, though, as the man 
in the menagerie says, “* where they got them ’mity knows.” 
It began to look very much as if mothers were a superfluity. 

The centre of the room was occupied by the artificial 

mother—a square brick structure, containing ovens in which 
~ lay the eggs in different stages of progress. Pieces of car- 
pet were suspended before the openings, and, on raising 
them and putting in the hand, the temperature within seem- 
ed to be at about blood-heat. The keeper took out an egg 
that was about to enter upon its new destiny of skewer and 
gravy. The chicken had been twenty days on the road from 
spoon-victual land, and its little beak was just hardened 
sufficiently to prick a hole into the world in which it was to 
be eaten. It lay ina heap, rather confusedly packed, its 
thigh bone close at its beak, (apparently ready to be used 
as a fulcrum in prying the crack open,) and its downy 
feathers, wet and forlorn, just lifted by respiration. This 
premature removal of the shell, however, the man said, 
would be fatal. The destiny of that little well-contrived 
heart, as far as this world was concerned, was to furnish 
material for this sigh and paragraph ! 

In dishes upon the table were eggs, without shells, in all 
the different stages of formation. In some the veins were 
just reddening, and the vessels filling around the heart, and 
in one, just opened, the newly-formed heart, a red globule 
of the size of a pin’s head, was playing backward and for- 
ward, like a shuttle in a miniature loom. With a glass, 
every phase of the process of chicken-making could be dis- 
tinctly seen. The yolk, I was surprised to learn, does not 
contribute to the material of the body-—the most valuable 
portion of its existence, as an egg, being, therefore, of no 
value to it in its after-life of chicken! The provision is 
certainly a wise one by which winged creatures, that could 
not well fly if gravid like other animals, are provided with 
a removable womb in the shape of an egg, so that their 
parturition can be carried on outside the body, and their 
buoyancy of locomotion is not interfered with. The com- 
parison between the incubation of fowls and human gesta- 
tion immediately suggests itself, and the superior conve- 
nience of the former to the shape-destroying, beauty-mar- 
ring and painful maternity of our race, seems a blessing to 
be envied, at least by the beautiful. How long might women 
continue ornamental, and to what age would their personal 
loveliness be undiminished, if the care and suffering of ma- 
ternity could be delegated to a brick oven! 





I am inclined to think it is not peculiar to myself to have 
a Sabbath taste for the water-side. There is an affinity, 





felt I think by man and boy, between the stillness of the [ 


that it was at first with the turned-up nose of conscious tra. | 
vestie, I have to confess the finding of a Sabbath ramble, to | 
my mind, along the river-side in New-York—the first mile | 


quiet be the object, the nearer the water the less jostled the 
walk on Sunday. You would think, to cross the city any. | 
where from river to river, that there was a general hydro. | 
phobia—the entire population crowding to the high ridge of 
Broadway, and hardly a soul to be seen on either the East 
river or the Hudson. But, with a little thoughtful frequent. 
ing, those deserted river-sides become contemplative and 
|pleasant rambling-places, and, if some whim of fashion 
|do not make the bank of the Hudson like the Marina of 
| Smyrna, a fashionable resort, I have my Sunday afternoons 
| provided for, during the pigritude of city durance. 





a 


— 


Yesterday (Sunday) it blew one of those unfolding west | 
winds, chartered expressly to pull the kinks out of the be. { 
lated leaves,—a breeze it was delightful to set the face to— | 
strong, genial and inspiriting, and smelling (in New-York) | 
of the snubbed twigs of Hoboken. The Battery looked 
very delightful, with the grass laying its cheek to the ground, 
and the trees all astir and trinkling, but on Sunday this love. 
ly resort is full of smoker: of bad cigars—unpleasant gen. 
tlemen to take the wind of. I turned the corner with a look 
through the fence, and was in comparative solitude the next | 
| moment. 


The monarch of our deep water-streams, the gigantic 

“ Massachusetts,” lay at her wharf, washed by the waving 
hands of the waters taking leave of the Hudson. The river 
ends under the prow—or, as we might say with a poetic li. 
cense, joins on, at this point, to Stonington—so easy is the 
| transit from wharf to wharf in that magnificent conveyance. 
| From this point up, extends a line of ships, rubbing against 
| the pier the fearless noses that have nudged the poles and 
the tropics, and been breathed on by spice-islands and ice- 

bergs—an array of nobly-built merchantmen, that, with the 
association of their triumphant and richly-freighted comings 
and goings, grows upon my eye with a certain majesty. It 
is a broad street here, of made land, and the sidewalks in 
front of the new stores are lumbered with pitch and mo. 
lasses, flour and red ochre, bales, bags and barrels, in un- 
| sightly confusion—but the wharf-side, with its long line of 
carved figure-heads, and bowsprits projecting over the street, 
is an unobstructed walk—on Sundays at least—and more 
suggestive than many a gallery of marble statues. The ves- 
|sels that trade to the North Sea harbour here, unloading 
their hemp and iron; and the superb French packet-ships, 
| with their gilded prows ; and, leaning over the gangways and 
| tafferails, the Swedish and Norwegian sailors jabber away 
their Sunday’s idle time ; and the negro-cooks lie and look 
into the puddles, and altogether it is a strangely-mixed pic- 
ture—Power reposing and Fret and Business gone from the 
six-days’ whip and chain. I sat down ona short hawser-post, 
and conjured the spirits of ships around me. They were a8 
communicative as would naturally be expected in a tete-a- 
tete when quite at leisure. Things they had seen and got 
wind of in the Indian seas, strange fishes that had tried the 
metal of their copper bottoms, porpoises they had run over 
asleep, wrecks and skeletons they had thrown a shadow acros 
when under prosperous headway—these and particulars of 
the fortunes they had brought home, and the passengers 
coming to look through one more country to find Happiness, 
and the terrors and dangers, heart-aches and dreams that 
had come and gone with each bill of lading—the talkative 
old bowsprits told me all. I sat and watched the sun set- 
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day and the audible hush of boundaries to water. Premising 


toward Albany on the bank of the Hudson. Indeed, if | 
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ting between two outlandish-looking vessels, and, at twi- 
light, turned to go home, leaving the spars and lines drawn 
in clear tracery on asky as rosy and fading as a poet's pros- 
pects at seventeen. 


~~ 


THE BREVIARY. 


The Ancients exalted Domestic AFFECTION into a house- 
hold god, and one of the most beautiful antiques now pre- 


served is a gem representing a draped figure of a woman | 
worshipping this deity, as it kneels upon a pedestal. Croly || 


wrote the following sweet lines upon it :— 


Domestic Love ! not in proud palace halls 

Is often seen thy beauty to abide ; 

Thy dwelling is in lowly cottage walls, 

That in the thickets of the woodbine hide ; 

With hum of bees around, and from the side 

Of woody hills some little bubbling spring, 

Shining along through banks with harebells dyed ; 

And many a bird to warble on the wing, , 
When morn her saffron robe o’er heaven and earth doth fling. 


O! love of loves !—to thy white hand is given 
Of earthly happiness the golden key! 
Thine are the joyous hours of winter's even, 
When the babes cling around their father’s knee ; 
And thine the voice, that on the midnight sea 
Melts the rude mariner with thoughts of home, 
Peopling the gloom with all he longs to see. 
Spirit! I’ve built a shrine ; and thou hast come, 
And on its altar closed—for ever closed thy plume! 


On another and less worthy subject, Croly has showered 
his choice words like dew on a toad’s back—the poetry ex- 
haling as sweet as froma flower! The lines are upon a 
gem representing SILENUS LOOKING AT A GOBLET :— 


Where is the Necromancer? Let him bring 
His treasury of charms—rich syrups—herbs 
Gather’d in eclipse, or where the shooting stars 
Sow earth with pearl: or let him call his sprites, 
Till the air thickens, and the golden noon, 
Smote by their wings, is turn’d to sudden night. 
This goblet’s worth all magic. 

Of its draught 
Let sorrow taste ; anon, the lifeless lip 
Grows crimson ; sullen poverty is rich ; 
The bondsman’s chain is light as gossamer ; 
The lover’s eye, long dim with wasting tears, 
Shines brightly, and sues kneeling for a look 
The tyrant beauty ; Age is warm’d to youth ; 
Lean avarice hoards no more ; and crouching fear 
Stalks giant-like : the fretted brows of kings 
— the feverish pressure of a crown, 
And taste as pleasant slumber as the slave's, 
That toils for’t in the sun. 


Now for a tenderer strain to close this brief voluutary, 
—lines, (also by Croly,) on a portrait of a beautiful girl ina 
consumption, standing before a mirror :— 


She looks within the mirror, and her form 
Is from its dazzling crystal given again 
In living beauty ; yet a hueless charm 
Is on the lip; the blue pellucid vein 
Wanders across a brow, where silent pain 
Sheds paleness on its polish’d ivory. 
The crimson of that cheek has felt the stain 
Of tears that flow’d unseen by human eye, 
As from her pillow rose her midnight prayer—to die. 


And so she died,—in early beauty died, 
A violet by its first soft shower decay’d : 
A flash of radiance on life’s changing tide, 
Just seen and loved, and sunk in evening’s shade ; 
A young sweet star, just rising, but to fade ; 
And this fair image smiling in sad bloom 
On her, so soon in quiet to be laid, 
Looks like her angel, in its meekness come, 
To tell her of the tomb, her calm, her hallow@tomb. 





From the original grand musical fairy extravaganza of the 
“Fair One with the Golden Locks,” produced at the Park 
Theatre. 

Song—“ The Minstrel Boy.” 


My minstrel boy for a cab is gone, 
n the ranks no doubt he’ll find one ; 


| 





| 
| 








A patent safety I like, 1 own, 
yhere the driver sits behind one 
But be the cab of any sort, 
So to the fair it conveys him ; 
And if but here he makes her appear, 
To the peerage we will raise him. 





Song—“ British Grenadiers.” 


Oh talk no more of sorrow, 
And think no more of care ; 
We'll hope to see to-morrow, 
The Fair with golden hair. 
To wed King Lacrymoso, 
And dry the loyal tears ; 
With a tow row row row row row row 
Of his gallant halberdiers. 





Song—“ Lucy Long.” 


I pray, fair queen, be silent, 
And I'll sing you a little song ; 
It’s all about a mighty king, 
Who's loved you, lode, ote. 
So, take your time, Queen Luci- 
dora, only mind my song; 
You're the darling of this monarch, 
So don’t make lin wait too long. 


He is a perfect figure 
As ever you did see ; 
He’s handsomer and bigger, 
A great deal, ma’am, than me, 
But take your time, Queen Luci- 
dora ; only mind my song. 
You’re the darling of this monarch, 
So don’t make him wait too long. 


You said you wouldn’t marry, 
When he asked you vother day ; 
You said you'd rather tarry, 
And he'll let you have your way. 
So take your time, Queen Luci- 
dora; only mind my song. 
You're the darling of this monarch, 
So don’t make him wait too long. 





Glee—“ The Chough and Crow.” 
Graceful. 


The carp and crow away have gone, 
The owl sits in yon tree ; 
And I might sit upon a throne 
If I'd no probity. 
Her wildfire glances scorch my heart, 
But horrour whispers “ nay.” 
Come, rouse you, ma’am, ’tis mine to start, 
If we'd get home to-day. 


Fair One. 


Alas! that I my word must keep ; 
Of youths he is the flower; 
And I in love have tumbled deep, 
1, who defied love’s power. 
Bewildered quite, I hence depart, 
Not caring where I stray, 
But something tells my tortured heart 
‘There'll be the deuce to pay. 


Giant’s Head—(voce di teste.) 


Nor legs nor body own I now, 
I'm cut off in my prime ! 

And I'll be bound that boy will vow 
He thinks it no great crime ! 

a age must in this gloomy glen 

ow whiten day by day-— 

A warning to tall gentlemen 

Who choose to walk this way. 
Chorus. 

Come, come, look smart, look very, very smart, 

Tis time we were away ; 


Run, run, what fun, to-morrow’s sun, 
Will see her wedding day. 





Song—“ Wapping Old Stairs.” 
Young Molly has never once shown you her airs, 
Since the last time you gave her a whapping, down stairs ; 
When you vow’d that she'd been for blabbing to blame, 
And called her a chatterbox, or some such name. 
Why, at this little accident, now should you rail, 
Though IJ did break the bottle, I ne’er told the tale, 
Then forgive me, be kind, nor my place from me take, 
And your floors still I'll scrub, and your beds still I'll make. 
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Song. 

There are ladies who dwell in marble halls, 
And in their gilt coaches who ride ; 

And women who stump it in pattens and shawls, 
Or pet, of a darkey, outside. 

But let them sell apples, or rule the roast, 
In palace that I could name, 

I fancy between you and me and the post, 
When in love they are all much the same. 





Song—“ Crow.” 


Back to Virginia, 
Him wished for to go, 
When great eagle follow him, 
And say, “ oho! 
Turn about, and wheel about, 
And do just so!’ 
Ebery time he turn about 
He jump Jim Crow. 
Up came massa Graceful, 
Vid him little bow, 
Kill him ugly eagle, 
Save him pretty crow ! 
One good turn deserb 
Anoder, you know, 
So wheel about and turn about 
And jump Jim Crow ! 
Chorus. 


Silence, ye trumps, the king’s in the dumps, 
His project, alas, has miscarried ; 

The ambassador sent, returns as he went, 
The lady declines to be married. 

To passion fond, she won’t respond 

o all his love can show— 

The royal fair, with golden hair, 

Politely answers, “no.” 


Song—* Still so gently.” 


Still her golden locks so charming, 
Ever thus my bosom warming, 
Spite of all her frowns alarming, 

Make me love her—love her still. 
Though to Paradise they sold me, 
Yet, no Houri’s looks should bold me, 
Let thy tresses then enfold me, _ 

Ev’ry Jack should have a Jill. 
Single life is fraught with sadness, 
Marriage vows bring joy and gladness, 
Of the sweets allied to madness, 

I would freely drink my fill. 
Though to Paradise they sold me, 
Yet, no Houri’s looks should hold me, 
Let thy tresses then enfold me, 

Ev’ry Jack should have a Jill. 





Song—" Woodman, spare that tree. 


Good man, fiddle-de-de ! 

Kiss, King, her pearly brow ; 
She’ll make a fool of thee, 

If she hain’t done it now. 
*Tis Fate’s prophetic hand, 

‘That guides her to thy cot ; 
Don’t shilly-shally stand, 

1 envy thy blest lot. 


At once familiar be— 
Leave glory and renown— 
A wedding let us see, 
Astonish half the town. 
Monarch! embrace thy yoke ! 
Forge fast the marriage ties ! 
Love's shakles are a joke, 
Or else the poet lies. 
Very well—very well, indeed, Mr. Planché—we owe you 


one. 


SARAH. 

In the middle of the last century Venice was still in ex- 
istence. The Venus of the seas, though despoiled of her 
power, did not obstinately persist in weeping over her lost 
grandeur, as the ancient Niobe over her children. If her 
haughty patricians reposed in their tombs together with their 
iron armour, their sons buried in the oblivion of pleasure the 
remembrance of their departed glory. In the absence of 
laurels, they crowned themselves with roses. Naught but 


— —— = oe ———— Fl 
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| festivity reigned in Venice. In their passion for masque. 
| rades and pleasures, the youth of San Marc invited all Ey 
| rope to their nocturnal revels. 

Among the strangers who had responded to this joyous } 
| invitation, was the Duke O’Fael. t 
| In 1751, this wealthy Irish peer arrived at the palace} 
Barbieri with his wife, the Countess Matilda, and their only 
|child, Sarah. T'o describe this charming girl, would require | 
jalmost the pen of inspiration. Though born under the’ 
| weeping sky of England, the young heiress possessed, through 
|a freak of nature, the dark complexion, the look, the chaste 
‘and severe features which heaven and Rome created for the i 
pencil of Raphael. 
| At the Capitol, or in the Campus Martius, Sarah would | 
| have led the choral trains of the secular festivals ; Petrarc) | 
; would have celebrated her beauty in song; and Dante haye| 
| paused before her in rapt admiration. 
| As she traversed, thoughtfully and in silence, the gallerie| 
| of the palace Barbieri, one would have imagined her to be 
| the goddess of poesy returned to visit the abode of the arts, 
|and hail the master-pieces of a Tintoret and a Titian. 
| In this lovely form was enshrined a soul more lovely stil, 
| The brow of Sarah was radiant with intelligence, and her 
| heart was the abode of none but generous impulses. 

The love of the Countess Matilda for her daughter bor. 
| dered upon infatuation. The Duke of Candia having, one 
| day, observed to this fond mcther that long nights passed in 
| fetes might prove injurious to her own health :— What mat. 
| ters it!” was her reply; “* when I sleep I cannot behold my 
| daughter.” 
| At times, however, Sarah became thoughtful. At such 
; moments she would say, “ My mother, let us hasten to en. 
| joy our present felicity to the utmost. T'o-day is too beau. 
| tiful for the morrow to be like it.’ Alas! happiness has its 
| inquictudes, as unhappiness its hopes; and the fetes of the 
| heart are more fleeting than are the days of spring. 

Sarah had brought with her, from Ireland, a young gil 
joy complexion vied with the soft tints of the blushing 
jrose. When infants, they had slept in the same cradle, and 
| the same breast had yielded them nourishment. 

| Whenever Nancy saw a cloud gather on the brow of her 
| 





| child-sister, she hastened to her with a smile on her lips and 
| her guitar in her hand, and sang to her the sweet melodies 
Hof Ireland, or the wild hymns of Scotland—the sweet souve. 
-nirs of their distant native-lands. But, at such times, the 
/ eye of Sarah would scarcely betray any animation, and her 
, head still remain bent down. What was the secret of this 
melancholy? Ask of the sea-mew who taught it to foretell 


| the approach of the hurricane. 


The carnival had arrived, and the Earl O’Fael resolved 
| to give a ball which should wholly eclipse the magnificence 
| which the nobles were accustomed to lavish upon enter 
| tainments of this kind. He opened the Golden Book of the 
most serene republic, and invited all the Venetian ans 
tocracy, as well as the strangers of distinction then in the 
city. The palace Barbieri was decorated with unheard of 
splendour. The rarest flowers were sought from the main 
| land to adorn the stair-ways of this imposing edifice. Or 
naments of gold, arranged by skilful hands, hung in fe 
toons fromthe cornices; and Venetian mirrors multiplied 
,to infinity, The antique statuary, and the chefs d’cuvre d 
the pencil, which adorned the galeries. 

Of all the patricians, there was only one who was nd 
invited ; and he was the richest and handsomest of them 
all. 

Felix Malespina, the heir of the illustrious family whose 








name he bore, had acquired the well merited reputation 
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being the most dissolute young noble of Venice.’ ‘He || by degrees, ‘froin the ciowd, when he contineed—“ The 
caused scandal in a city where, from the corruption of story I have to tell you is a sweet though sad one; and I 
morals, scandal was almost impossible. His fetes were || could wish that I possessed the lyre which hainie and 
saturnalia. He took pleasure in nothing but revel ; not, it | | persuades, that I might touch your heart. Though young, 
js true, the ignoble revels which seek darkness andl mys- | I have lived long and much. I have sought happiness from 
tery: but those which, in robes of silk, court the broad | all lips, and friendship from all hearts; and now, at the 
light of day, and quaff the wines of Cyprus while singing || age of thirty, I am without a friend—without happiness. I 
the odes of the poets. } have drained to the dregs the cup of human pleasure. I 
Malespina was the only noble whose name was enrolled || wished to annihilate within me every emotion, and I fan- 
in the Golden Book, that was not invited to ascend the | cied I had succeeded, till I saw you. Nay, fear not, Sarah ; 
steps of the palace Barbieri. But, amid the music, the | ! my words shall be as pure and chaste as yourself. From 
splendor of that fete, who bestowed a thought on Males. this moment I begin a new existence. A ray of light from 
pina? A woman or two, perhaps, remembered him ; if, | |heaven now shines above my head ; I bow in reverence, 
indeed, one could dignify with the name of a selaiel i and hail it as the dawn of that new life of which you are 
brance, that transient charity-offering of the memory, || the divinity. Beatrice conducted Dante to the infernal re. 
which the dance or the sweet melody of the instruments |! gions—you have evoked me from them.” 
soon dissipated. |, Sarah, and the mask who addressed her, seated them. 
All the men who attended this ball, wore graceful and |! selves apart, and heeded not the hour which to them passed 
appropriate disguises ; and the women as they glided, half- 1 so rapidly, when a great tumult arose in the galleries. The 
naked, beneath the frescoed ceilings, displayed the most || unknown rose abruptly. 
elegant costumes, of every age and country. “T must leave you, Sarah, perhaps forever. Tell me, 
Sarah was habited in one of those costumes which || shall I depart an object accursed ?” 
Titian has immortalized. An ample velvet cap composed As he uttered these words his mask fell, and Sarah be- 
her head dress, and heavy gold lace fell in serpentine folds || held the countenance of him to whom she had listened but 
over her dark robe of the same material ; while her snow || too attentively. The eyes of the young noble were filled 
white arms, covered with transparent mouseline, were en- || with tears. 
circled by antique and curiously wrought bracelets. Around * Go!” said she, in a serious tone, “ and let the remem- 
the happy maiden, clustered the Giustiniani, the Loredani, || brance of me sustain—regenerate you. Dante, Beatrice 
the Donati—in a word, all that Venice could boast of youth |! will never forget you! Adieu, Malespina, adieu !” 
and chivalry. And she left the side of the young man, who disappeared 
The old men, during the intervals of the dance or the || in the crowd. 
music, discussed the fine arts and literature, and called up During this scene, the charm and novelty of which it 
the brilliant associations of the past; while the elegant|| were vain to attempt to describe in words, the Earl O’Fael, 
youths scattered, like flowers, their homage at the feet of || irritated by the insolence of Malespina—for he considered 


Sarah. this serenade as an insult—had summoned his people, and 
One, habited as a Persian, addressed her in the style of|| given them orders to compel the gondoliers to retire. 
Saadi: Meanwhile, Malespina descended. On reaching the 


“ When you smile, your mouth is like the opening || frail vessels, he found his gondoliers engaged in a fray with 
pomegranate, in which a child has scattered pearls :” the valets of the Earl, who was himself, sword in hand, in 
Another, personating Petrarch, murmured in her ear: the act of hurling defiance at the young noble. Malespina 
“Petrarch may well return to life, since Laura has de-|} advanced towards him. The irascible Irishman, without 
scended from heaven.” While a third, in the costume of|| waiting for a word of explanation, rushed upon him. A 
Charles IX., repeated to her some tender verses from || struggle ensued ; and the half extinguished torches threw a 
Marot. faint and flickering light over this fatal scene. The gon- 
This graceful intrigue of Venetian gallantry, was sud-/|| dola of Malespina was engulphed beneath the waves. A 
denly interrupted by the notes of aserenade. All ran to|| long cry of despair rose from the canal, and was answered 
the windows, and beheld, under the walls of the palace || by another from the palace of Barbieri; and while his par- 
Barbieri, a magnificent spectacle. tisans were rescuing Malespina from the water, Sarah was 
The whole extent of the grand canal glittered with lights, || borne lifeless to her apartments. The brilliant galleries 
and were covered with splendid gondolas bearing the arms |} were soon wrapt in silence and gloom. 
of Malespina, and filled with beautiful women. The swoon of Sarah was long and terrible. The Earl 

At the, moment when Sarah approached to contemplate || and Matilda employed all the means in their power to recall 
this spectacle, a hand retained her. The beautiful Irish|| her to life. They succeeded, alas! but too soon—their 
girl turned round ; and it was not without a secret feeling|| daughter was demented! The names of Malespina, of 
of terrour that she found herself face to face with a man}| Dante, of Beatrice, hurtled themselves in the poor girl’s 
who wore the severe costume of Dante. brain, and were continually on her lips. 

‘*T am not the poet of soft voluptuous song,” said he ad- The Earl, whom this affair compelled to retire from Ve- 
dressing her: “I am neither Petrarch, nor Boccaccio, nor|| nice, conveyed his unfortunate Sarah to Rome; where her 
Ariosto. I chant the lays of extinguished joys, of disap- | malady settled into a monomania, which, broke the heart of 
pointed hopes. My countenance is veiled from your eyes, || ithe countess. The miserable girl refused to answer to the 
because the sight of it chases away mirth. I come from the || name of Sarah. She persisted in being called Beatrice, and 
abyss of sadness—a word from you can plunge me again |! would wear no other costume than that which she had worn 











into its depths.” | on the night of the fatal festival. 
And as Sarah replied with a sweet smile, he resumed in | The physicians of the celebrated university of Pavia, ad- 
a grave and agitated tone: vised the Earl to remove the invalid to her native country ; 
‘* Lean upon my arm for a moment.” hoping that the climate would conquer a malady which baf- 





And gently taking her hand, they separated themselves, |! fled scientific skill. But, alas! the mania did not abandon 
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Sarah on her leaving Italy ;—and she indulged her vague 
reveries beneath the shades of Flower castle. 

In this manner two entire years rolled by, when the Earl 
one day received a message from the Venetian ambassador, 
at the Court of England, who, being on a tour through Ire- 
land, solicited the honour of being permitted to pay his re- 
spects to him at his manor. . 

Sarah was seated in a fauteuil, upon a terrace which was 
overspread with an awning of silk; and while she listened 
with a careless indifference to the sweet songs of Nancy, 
and the soft notes of her guitar, a page, who was leaning 


upon the balustrade, kept his eyes attentively fixed upon a|| 


brilliant cavalcade, which had just halted in the court below. 
One of the noblemen who composed this group, dismounted 
from a magnificent steed, and threw into the hands of a 
groom the cloak which he had worn. He was dressed in a 
singular costume. He wore a long black velvet cassock, 
and from beneath a scarlet velvet cap escaped, in flowing 
ringlets, his long raven hair. 

Slowly he ascended the steps which conducted to the 
spot where Sarah was seated. 

Arrived at the top of them, he became pale as the dead ; 
and pressing his hand to his heart, as if to check its beatings, 
he approached her. 

On seeing him, Sarah started, passed her hand two or 
three times over her brow, rose, and cried, a sudden light ir- 
radiating her beautiful face :— 

“ Malespina! Malespina !” 

And as he hastened to her side, she sank back again on 
her fauteuil, exclaiming: 

“Dante! Beatrice was expecting you !” 

I was acquainted with the daughter of the Countess Sarah 
Malespina. 8. A. K. 


From a very curious and rare book on the Manners anp 
Customs oF Lonpon 1n THE 18TH Century, (published 
thirty years ago,) we extract a chapter descriptive of the 
female fashions, including an account of the original intro- 
duction and purpose of the bustle. Our readers will find it 
very entertaining. It is noticeable by the way, how eva- 
nescent is the nomenclature-of the stuffs for ladies’ dresses, 
many of the words used in this description being now 
wholly incomprehensible—as will be perhaps, twenty 
years hence, the words balzarine, ——,-——, in use now. 


The ladies bodice or stays were sometimes made of silk, 
with black straps to fasten with buckles set with stones or 
false jewels. 

The head had a covering calied a hood, and this was in 
the form that is now worn by old-fashioned people on the 
upper part of the cloak; they were of satin, sarsnet, or 
velvet. 

Ear-rings, and girdles fastened by buckles, were common, 
as were coloured gowns lined with striped silks. Lady 
Anderson, whose house was robbed at a fire in Red Lion- 
square in 1700, lost one of this description of orange damask 
lined with striped silk. The family of George Heneage, 
Esq. at the same time, and by the same casualty, lost “a 
head with very fine looped lace of very great value, a Flan. 
ders laced hood, a pair of double ruffles and tuckers; two 
laced aprons, one point, the other Flanders lace ; and a large 
black scarf embroidered with gold.” 

At the same period the ladies wore Holland petticoats, 
embroidered in figures with different coloured silks and gold, 
with broad orrice at the bottom. 

It may be inferred, from the ensuing story, that wigs of 
delicate and beautiful hair, whether for the use of ladies or 
gentlemen, were in great demand, or highly valued, by 
some of our beaus or belles. 

* An Oxfordshire lass was lately courted by a young man 
of that country, who was not willing to marry her unless 
her friends could advance £50 for her portion ; which they 
being incapable of doing, the lass came to this city to try 








| her fortune, where she met with a gocd chapman in the 
| Strand, who made a purchase of her hair, (which was deli. 
| cately long and light,) and gave her sixty pounds for it, be- 
ing 20 ounces at £3 an ounce ; with which money she joy. 
fully returned into the country, and bought her a husband.” 

The sword was one of the most reprehensible articles 
| used in the dress of the gentlemen. It is undoubtedly an 
| incumbrance to a well-bred man; but dangling by the side 
| of an awkward person it becomes ridiculous, troublesome to 
| himself, and intolerable to his neighbours. ‘These observa- 
| tions apply only to the absurdity of the custom; asa dan- 
| gerous weapon ready on a sudden quarrel, humanity revolts 
| against its use. 
| Muffs were in use before the year 1700, but very differ. 
‘ent in shape and materials from those of the present day, 
| What would a fashionable belle say to a furrier, who should 
| offer her one for sale made of the leopard’s skin? Yet 
such were worn 1702. 

In the same year it was customary to adorn the arm with 
lockets, as they were then called. A large one is thus de- 
scribed in an advertisement; as lost by a lady: ‘ Striped 
with dark brown and fair hair, wrought like camlet, the 
hair set in gold, over the hair a cypher of four letters, R. A, 
M. L. under a cut crystal, and set round with ten rose 
diamonds.” 

Diamond stomachers adorned the ladies’ breasts, which 
were composed of that valuable stone set in silver; and 
sewed in a variety of figures upon black silk; and they 
must be admitted to have been a brilliant, if not an ele- 
gant ornament. 

The men imported the campaign wig from France. 
Those were made very full, were curled and eighteen inches 
in length to the front, with drop locks. When human hair 
was scarce, a little horse hair supplied the place in the parts 
least in sight. 

An advertisement issued in 1703 gives a whole.length 
portrait of the dress of a youth in the middle rank of life. 
Such a figure would attract much wonder at present in the 
streets of London. “ He is of a fair complexion, light-brown 
lank hair, having on a dark-brown frieze coat, double- 
breasted on each side, with black buttons and button-holes; 


black stripes, and black stockings.” 

Mourning rings were used in 1703. 

Satin gowns were lined with Persian silk; and laced 
kerchiefs, and Spanish leather shoes, laced with gold, were 
common. To these the ladies added bare breasts, with gold 
and other crosses suspended on them. 

The odd custom of setting little circular pieces of black 
silk on various parts of the female face, well known by the 
name of patches even in our enlightened days, prevailed to 
a most extravagant degree at the time I am now treating of: 
they then, as at present, varied in size, and were supported 
by their auxiliaries in elegance, frizzed and powdered false 
locks, and emulated by the men’s sword-knots and black 
silk facings to their coats. 

The ladies must indeed have exhibited a wonderful ap- 
pearance in 1709: behold one equipped in a black silk petti- 
coat with a red and white calico border, cherry-coloured 
stays trimmed with blue and silver, a red and dove-coloured 
damask gown flowered with large trees, a yellow satin apron 
trimmed with white Persian, and muslin head-cloths with 
crowfoot edging, double ruffles with fine edging, a black 
silk furbelowed scarf, and a spotted hood! Such were the 
clothes advertised as stolen in the Post-Boy of November 
15. To cover all this finery from rain, the fashionables had 
umbrellas. The Female Tatler of December 12 says, “ The 
young gentleman belonging to the Custom-house, that for 
fear of rain borrowed the umbrella at Will’s Coffee-house 
in Cornhill of the mistress, is hereby advertised, that, to be 
dry from head to foot on the like occasion, he shall be wel- 
come to the maid’s pattens ;” which seems to imply that, 
this useful invention was then considered as too effeminate 
for men. 

Sedans were in use at the same time ; but I should ima- 
gine not generally as the same writer describes a city lady 
rendered sick, and dislocating her neck, by being carried in 
one and rising too suddenly. 


one was advertised as stolen in that year, and said to be 
worth five guineas ; and Duumvir’s “ fair wig” in the Tatler, 
No. 54, “‘ cost forty guineas.” But, lest it should be sup- 





a light drugget waistcoat, red-shag breeches striped with 


The ridiculous long wigs of 1710 were very expensive: 
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posed that the gentlemen only were extravagant in deco- 
rating the-caput, take the prices from the lace-chamber on 
Ludgate-hill: ‘One Brussels head at £40; one ground 
Brussels head at £30 ; one looped Brussels head at £30. 

The Tatler ludicrously advertises “‘ A stage coach as de- 
parting from Nando’s Coffee-house for Mr. 'Tiptoe’s Dancing- 
school every evening ;” and adds the following: “N. B. 
Dancing-shoes not exceeding four inches height in the heel, 
and perriwigs not exceeding three feet in length, are car- 
ried in the coach-box gratis.” 

Those unfortunate persons who were born with golden 
tresses, and those who had lived to bear the silver locks of 
Time, and did not choose to carry the weight of the above 
tremendous wigs, were not without their Tricosian fluid ; 
for Mr. Michon, goldsmith, informed them in 1710, that 
he had “ found out” * a clear water,” which would convert 
them into brown or black locks. 

“ Mr. Bickerstaff notices the extreme nakedness of the 
ladies’ breasts at this time ; and casually mentions the beau’s 
pearl-coloured stockings and red-topped shoes, fringed 
gloves, large wigs, and feathers in the hat. 

A lady’s riding-dress was advertised for sale in the Spec- 
tator of June 2, 1711, “ of blue camblet well laced with sil- 
ver; being a coat, waistcoat, petticoat, hat and feather.” 
Another in 1712 mentions an Jsabella coloured Kincob 
gown, flowered with green and gold, a dark-coloured cloth 
(probably linen) gown and petticoat with two silver orrices, 
a purple and gold Atlas gown ; a scarlet and gold Atlas 
petticoat edged with silver, a wrought under-petticoat edged 
with gold, a black velvet petticoat; Allejah petticoat strip. 
ped with green gold and white, a blue and silver silk gown 
and petticoat, a blue and gold Atlas gown and petticoat, and 
clogs laced with silver. These were the property of Mr. 
Peter Paggen of Love-lane, near Eastcheap, brewer, who 
fined for sheriff in 1712; and were probably the dresses of 
the females of his family. That they, or whoever wore 
such, were very gaudy, cannot be denied; but those rich 
coverings for the body were matched by the decorations of 
the head: if the hips had their scarlet, the seat of the under- 
standing had its blue, yellow, pink, and green hoods. The 
Spectator says, “‘ When Melesinda wraps her head in flame 
colour, her heart is set upon execution.” The majority of 
these fashions were doubtlessly from France, as the same 
work describes a Parisian doll imported by the milliners ; a 
custom most religiously continued during the rare intervals 
of peace between the two countries. 

To the above list of finery pray let me add Mrs. Beale’s 
loss in 1712. ‘A green silk knit waistcoat with gold and 
silver flowers all over it, and about fourteen yards of gold 
and silver thick lace on it. And a petticoat of rich strong 
flowered satin red and white, all in great flowers or leaves, 
and scarlet flowers with black specks brocaded in, raised 
high like velvet or shag.’ Surcly if James I. had seen this 
waistcoat and petticoat, he would have sadly abused his two 
subjects who wore them; they even set the stomachers of 
Queen Bess at defiance, except that they are deficient in 
jewelry. And in 1714 Mr. John Osheal had the misfortune 
to be robbed of “a scarlet cloth suit, laced with broad gold 
lace, lined and faced with blue ; a fine cinnamon cloth suit 
with plate buttons, the waistcoat fringed with a silk fringe 
of the same colour, and a rich yellow flowered satin morn- 
ing-gown lined with a cherry-coloured satin, with a pocket 
on the right side.” 

The extreme riches of the habits of those days were ac- 
companied by equal extravagance in the furniture of beds, 
advertised as stolen 1715, and thus described: “‘ Four cur- 
tains of damask, a blue ground and changeable flowers ; the 
curtains lined with white satin, having a mixed fringe. A 
White satin quilt to the said bed embroidered. Four flower- 
ed velvet curtains of a yellowish ash-colour, in a border of 
the same kind of flowered velvet of a musk-colour ; the bor- 
der trimmed with green lace with a stripe of red, lined with 
astriped India muslin.” Those were the property of a lady 
resident in Bedford-row, whose name is not mentioned. 

The Weekly Journal of January 1717 mentions the death 
of the celebrated mantua-maker, Mrs. Selby, whose inven- 
tive talents supplied the ladies with that absurd and trouble. 
‘ome obstruction, that enemy to elegance and symmetry, 
the hooped petticoat. The same paper of a subsequent 
date contains an humorous essay on the advantages and 
disadvantages of the hooped petticoat. AsI presume the 





reader with me inclines to the disadvantages, he will be 
pleased with a short extract: “I believe it would puzzle 
the quickest invention to find out one tolerable conveniency 
in these machines. I appeal to the sincerity of the ladies, 
whether they are not a great incumbrance upon all occasions 
(vanity apart) both at home and abroad. What skill and 
management is required to reduce one of these circles with- 
in the limits of a chair, or to find space for two in a chariot ; 
and what precautions must a modest female take even to 
enter at the doors of a private family without obstruction? 
Then a vivacious damsel cannot turn herself round in a room 
a little inconsiderately without oversetting everything like 
a whirlwind ; stands and tea-tables, flower-pots, China-jars 
and basins innumerable, perish daily by this spreading mis- 
chief, which, like a comet, spares nothing that comes with- 
in its sweep. Neither is this fashion more ornamental than 
convenient. Nothing can be imagined more unnatural, and 
consequently less agreeable. When a slender virgin stands 
upon a basis, so exorbitantly wide, she resembles a funnel, 
a figure of no great elegancy ; and I have seen many fine 
ladies of a low stature, who, when they sail in their hoops 
about an apartment, look like children in go-carts.” 

Black and white beaver hats for ladies were advertised 
in 1719, faced with coloured silks, and trimmed with gold 
or silver lace. 

Wigs maintained their ground in 1720; and white hair 
for the manufacture of them bore a monstrous price, if we 
may credit that that of a woman aged 170, of a very con- 
siderable length, produced £50 after her death from a peri- 
wig-maker. Original Weekly Journal. 

The man of fashion in 1720 wore the full-curled flowing 
wig, which fell in ringlets half way down his arms and back ; 
a neckcloth tied tight round his neck; a coat reaching to 
his ancles, laced, strait, formal, with buttons to the very 
bottom, and several on the pockets and sleeves; his shoes 
| were square at the toes, had diminutive buckles, a monstrous 
| flap on the instep, and high heels; a belt secured the coat, 
/ and supported the sword. 

A man advertised a wonderful wig to be seen in Sidney- 
alley, Leicester-fields, at one shilling each person, in Febru- 
ary, 1721. He said it was made without weaving or sewing ; 
in short, as Sterne says ; it might be immersed in the ocean 
without derangement. 

The ladies wore hooped petticoats, scarlet cloaks, and 
masks, when walking. The hoops were fair game for the 
wits, and they spared them not. 

The subject of dress is now nearly exhausted ; but I can- 
not part with the follies of thirty years without permitting 
an observer to speak of one of them: 

“ Among the many enormous exuberances of modern 
dress, I* believe there is one lately sprung up which you 
|may not have noticed. You will perhaps be surprised when 
I tell you that the ladies have thought it conducive to ele- 
gance to make an addition to the hinder-part of their dress, 
by sewing several large pieces of cork under the straps of 
their stays, in order that, by the protuberance of this new 
addition, their waist may seem the smaller and the more 
delicate.” 

Some of the then and subsequent exuberances shall now 
|be brought to recollection. And first, the head—this we 
have seen covered with a cushion, as it was termed, gene- 
rally formed of horse-hair, and something like a porter’s knot 
set upon the ends ; over this the hair was combed straight, 

the sides curled, and the back turned up, and the whole 
| powdered ; diminutive caps of gauze, adorned with ribands, 
'and miniature hats, generally of black silk trimmed, were 
| stuck on the tower of hair with long pins. The waist was 
| covered by a long-bodied gown, drawn exceedingly close 
| over stays laced still closer; the hips sometimes supported 
| abell-hoop ; the shoulders, alternately, small cloaks and car- 
| dinals, the former of muslin and silk, and the latter almost 
always of black silk richly laced. 

This description of female dress altered by degrees to the 
present fashion: the head insensibly lowered ; the horse- 
hair gave place to large natural curls spread over the face 
j;and ears; the cap enlarged to an enormous size, and the 
| bonnet swelled in proportion ; hoops were entirely discon- 
| tinued, except at court; silks became unfashionable, and 
| printed calicoes and the finest white muslins were substi- 
tuted, and still hold their influence. The ladies have at 
length, much to their honour, thrown aside those hateful at- 
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tempts to supply Nature’s deficiencies or omissions, the false 
breasts, pads, and bottoms; and now appear in that native 
grace and proportion which distinguishes an Englishwoman : 
the hair, cleansed from all extraneous matter, shines in beau- 
tiful lustre carelessly turned round the head in the manner 
adopted by the most eminent Grecian sculptors; and the form 

appears through their snow-white draperies in that fascinating | 
manner which excludes the least thought of impropriety. 


| full of Bet Monsons and tobacco-pipes, and go through the 
| Streets smoking and lolling out of the window. He has 
ever been cautious of venturing on horseback, and among 


| tonishment how he has seen the Turks ride: ‘ Only,” says 
he, guarding against the hearer’s incredulity, ‘they have 
| saddle-boxes to hold ’em in, fore and aft, and shovels like 
| for stirrups.” He will tell you how the Chinese drink, and 
Their hats and bonnets of straw, chip and beaver, are gene- | the Negurs dance, and the monkeys pelt you with cocoa. 
rally well-proportioned and handsome ; and their velvet pe- || nuts ; and how King Domy would have built him a mud hut 
lisses, shawls, and silk spencers, are contrived to improve | and made him a peer of the realm, if he would have stopped 
rather than injure the form. | with him, and taught him to make trowsers. He has a sis. 
| ter at a “* School for Young Ladies,” who blushes with a 
SEAMEN ON SHORE. mixture of pleasure and shame at his appearance ; and whose 
'confusion he completes by slipping fourpence into her 
Tua sole business of a seaman on shore, who has to go to || hand, and saying out loud that he has “no more copper” 
sea again, is to take as much pleasure ashe can. The mo- || about him. His mother and elder sisters at home dote on 
ment he sets his foot on dry ground, he turns his back on all |) al! he says and does; telling him, however, that he is a great 
salt beef and other salt-water restrictions. His long absence, 


; , sea-fellow, and was always wild ever since he was a hop’o- 
and the impossibility of getting land pleasures at sea, put |) my-thumb, no higher than the window locker. He tells his 
him upon a sort of desperate appetite. He lands, like a 


' mother, that she would be a duchess in Paranaboo; at which, 
conqueror taking possession. He has been debarred so long, || the good old portly dame laughs and looks proud. When 
that he is resolved to have that matter out with the inhabi- || his sisters complain of his romping, he says that they are 
tants. They must render an account to him of their trea-|| only sorry it is not the baker. He frightens them with a 
sures, their women, their victualling-stores, their entertain- | mask made after the New Zealand fashion, and is forgiven 
ments, their everything ; and in return he will behave like a}. for his learning. Their mantel-piece is filled by him with 
gentleman, and scatter his gold. shells and shark’s teeth ; and when he goes to sea again, 

His first sensation on landing, is the strange firmness of | there is no end of tears, and * God bless you’s !” and home- 
the earth, which he goes treading in a sort of heavy light} made gingerbread. 
way, half waggoner and half dancing-master, his shoulders |; His officer on shore does much of all this, only, generally 
rolling, and his feet touching and going; the same way, in|; speaking, in a higher state. ‘The moment he lands, he buys 
short, in which he keeps himself prepared for all the chances |, quantities of jewelry and other valuables, for all the females 
of the vessel, when on deck. There is always this appear-|' of his acquaintance ; and is taken in for every article. He 
ance of lightuess of foot and heavy strength of upper works, |’ sends in a cart-load of fresh meat to the ship, though he is go- 
ina sailor. And he feels it himself. He lets his jacket fly | ing to town next day ; and calling in at a chandler’s for some 
open, and his shoulders slouch, and his hair grow long, to| candles, is persuaded to buy a dozen of green wax, with 
be gathered into a heavy pigtail ; but, when full dressed, he || which he lights up the ship at evening ; regretting that the 
prides himself on a certain gentility of toe, on a white stock- || fine moonlight hinders the effect of the colour. A man, 
ing and a natty shoe, issuing lightly out of the flowing blue | with a bundle beneath his arm, accosts him in an under- 
trowser. His arms are neutral, hanging and swinging in aj, tone ; and, with a look in which respect for his knowledge 
curve aloof; his hands half open, as if they had just been || is mixed with an avowed zeal for his own interest, asks if 











| his other sights in foreign parts, relates with unfeigned ag. | 


handling ropes, and had no object in life but to handle them |; 
again. He is proud of appearing in a new hat and slops, |' 
with a Belcher handkerchief flowing loosely round his neck, |: 
and the corner of another out of his pocket. Thus equipped, || 
with pinchbeck buckles in his shoes, (which he bought for 
gold), he puts some tobacco in his mouth, not as if he were 


his honour will just step under the gangway here, and in- 
spect some real India shawls. The gallant lieutenant says 
to himself, “* This fellow knows what’s what, by his face ;” 
and so he proves it, by being taken in on the spot. When 
he brings the shawls home, he says to his sister with an ait 


‘of triumph, “ There, Poll, there’s something for you ; only 
‘cost me twelve, and is worth twenty if it’s worth a dollar.’ 


going to use it directly, but as if he stuffed it in a pouch on | 
one side, as a pelican does fish, to employ it hereafter ; and | 
80, with Bet Monson at his side, and perhaps a cane or! 
whanghee twisted under his other arm, sallies forth to take 
possession of all Lubberland. He buys everything that he 
comes athwart—nuts, gingerbread, apples, shoe-strings, 
beer, brandy, gin, buckles, knives, a watch (two, if he has 
money enough,) gowns and handkerchiefs for Bet and |\ I’d as soon”—<here he tries to hide his blushes with a blus. 
his mother and sisters, dozens of “‘ Superfine Best Men’s| ter)—I’d as soon have given him twelve douses on the chaps 
Cotton Stockings,” dozens of “Superfine Best Women’s || as twelve guineas.”— Twelve guineas ?” exclaims the sis 
Cotton Ditto,” best good Check for Shirts, (though he has | ter; and then drawling forth, ““ Why—my—dear—George,” 
too much already,) infinite needles and thread, (to sew his || is proceeding to show him what the articles would have 
trowsers with some day,) a footman’s laced hat, bear’s |! cost at Condell’s when he interrupts her by requesting her 
grease, to make his hair grow, (by way of joke,) several} to go and choose for herself a tea-table service. He then 
sticks, all sorts of Jew articles, a flute, (which he can’t play, |; makes his escape to some messmate at a coffee-house, and 
and never intends,) a leg of mutton, which he carries some-| drowns his recollection of the shawls in the best wine, and 
where to roast, and for a piece of which the landlord of the || a discussion on the comparative merits of the English and 
ship makes him pay twice what he gave for the whole; in|) West-Indian beauties and tables. At the theatre afterwards, 
short, all that money can be spent upon, which is everything || where he has never been before, he takes a lady at the back 
but medicine gratis, and this he would insist on paying for. || of one of the boxes for a woman of quality ; and when, after 
He would buy all the painted parrots on an Itallian’s head, | returning his long respectful gaze with a smile, she tums 
on purpose to break them, rather than not spend his money. || aside and puts her handkerchief to her mouth, he thinks it 
He has fiddles and a dance at the ship, with oceans of flip||is in derision, till his friend, undeceives him. He is intro. 
and grog ; and gives the blind fiddler tobacco for sweetmeats, | duced to the lady; and ever afterwards, at first sight of8 
and half-a-crown for treading on his toe. He asks the || woman of quality (without any disparagement either 
landlady, with a sigh, after her daughter Nanse, who first | those charming personages,) expects her to give him a smile. 
fired his heart with her silk stockings; and finding that she \ He thinks the other ladies much better creatures than they 
is married and in trouble, leaves five crowns for her, which | are taken for; and for their parts, they tell him that if al 
the old lady appropriates as part payment for a shilling in|) men were like himself, they would trust the sex again:—- 
advance. He goes to the Port playhouse with Bet Monson, |! which, for aught we know, is the truth. He has, indeed, 
and a great red handkerchief full of apples, gingerbread nuts, || what he thinks a very liberal opinion of ladies in general; 
and fresh beef; calls out for the fiddlers and Rule Britannia ; | judging them all, in a manner, with the eye of a seaman’ 
pelts Tom Sikes in the pit; and compares Othello to the |! experience. : 
black ship’s cook in his white nighteap. When he comes|| Yet he will believe, nevertheless, in the “ true-love” d 


She turns pale—‘ Twenty what, my dear George? Why, 
you haven’t given twelve dollars for it, I hope!” “ Not J, 
by the Lord.”—* That’s lucky ; because you see, my dear, 
| George, that all together is not worth more than fourteen 
‘or fifteen shillings.” “Fourteen or fifteen what! Why its 
|real India, an’t it? Why the fellow told me so; or I’m sure 





to London, he and some messmate take a hackney-coach, '' any given damsel whom he seeks in the way of marriage, 
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= —_— reine nat st sie gb pit ei a ae i nae taal 
he | jet him roam as much, or remain as long at a distance, as If that he fought and had the higher hand, 
a8 | he may. It is not that he wants feeling ; but that he has By water he sent ’em home to every land. 
ng | read of it, time out of mind, in songs; and he looks upon But of his craft, to reckon well his tides, 

A> | tancy as a sort of exploit, answering to those which he His streames and his strandes him besides, 
& constancy H tn, we remains, | aii H. His harborough, his moon, and his lode manage, 
i papa st cca. ‘ie we nice it Re Watches and linen.” ine There was not such from Hull unto Carthage. 
ve makes you presents of cornelians, antique seals, cocoa-nuts Hardy he was, and wise, I undertake : 
ke | cet in silver, and other valuables. When he shakes hands With many a tempest had his beard been shake. 
nd | with you, it is like being caught in a windlass. He would He knew well all the havens, as they were, 
| not swagger about the streets in his uniform for the world. From Gothland to the Cape de Finisterre, 
mut | He is generally modest in company, though liable to be ir- ee —_- Briton ee in Spain. 
ved E ritated by what he thinks ungentlemanly behaviour. He is is barge ycleped was the Magdelain. 
is+ | also liable to be rendered irritable by sickness; partly be- |} When about to tell his tale, he tells his fellow-travellers that 
1 @ | cause he has been used to command others, and to be served || he shall clink them so merry a bell, 
= with all possible deference os alacrity Seow ghar ye That it shall waken all this company : 
et | the idea of suffering pain, without any honour or profit to But it shall not be of philosophy, 
er” get by it, is unprofessional, and he is not accustomed to it. Nor of physic, nor of terms quaint of law; 
on | He treats talents unlike his own with great respect. He There is but little Latin in my maw. 
j a pages » a ae wt arabe ate The story he tells is a well-known one in the Italian 
his 2 inf A ti . Gas co. ae doe os identi like novels, of a monk who made love to a merchant's wife, and 
ich, Bhi = yoann cally Ho . ° Adie resanaell> set aa eake borrowed a hundred francs of the husband to give ber. She 
: himself ; especially when he see tl _ fit n accordingly admitg his addresses during the absence of her 
en becomes, to them as well as to everybody else. When he || husband on a journey. When the latter returns, he applies 
: ‘ : t 4 
Me tells a ay reg ¥. a of a ee || to the cunning monk for repayment, and is referred to the 
| er ee ee ey ee | lady ; who thus finds her mercenary behaviour outwitted. 
ven | it with all possible reservations, concessions, and anticipa- 
with | tions of objection; such as, “ in case, at such times as, so _ wh ne 
ain, | to speak, as it were, at least, at any rate.” He seldom uses POST-OFFICH ABUSES. 
me: F sea-terms but when jocosely provoked by something con-|| «Tt will none otherwise be,” says Sir Thomas More, 
trary to his habits of life; as, for instance, if he is always | “bos that sini Chad et dies tek 1 
rally | meeting you on horseback, he asks if you never mean to||  2U* Mal some stumbinge Diockes a aa et a ee 
uys | walk the deck again; or if he finds you studying day after |) licious folk, laid in good peoples way.” Upon this text we 
ales } day, he says you are always overhauling your log-book. He || propose to preach a little sermon. 
me makes more _ a and res ere ones || We have given in to the rage of the day, which is the 
he less than any other man in the busy world ; for he is so com- | cheapening of brain.work, not very willingly at first, but 
ome } pelled to make his home everywhere, remembers his native ‘ly wh , ; ee : 
with } one as such a place of enjoyment, has all his friendly recol. | heartily when our mind was made up to it. The author is 
the | lections so fixed upon his mind at sea, and has so much to || depreciated, and that is perhaps, not well—but the public is 
tell and to hear when he returns, that change and separa- || benefited, and that is, very certainly, good. Millions are 
ier- F tion lose with him the most heartless part of their nature. || touched by the lengthened wand of literature, who were be- 
edge | He also sees such a variety of customs and manners, that | elt Deis ait tak Ciel ik tt Giciiinias 
cs if he becomes charitable in his opinions altogether ; and chari- 1 Fe oe ree vem : Aas ; 
1 in- f ty, while it diffuses the affections, cannot let the old ones go. l The old Mirror, at five dollars per annum, occasionally 
say’ } Half the secret of human intercourse is to make allowance | embellished by a plate, was considered, by the successive 
” | 
“td for each other. : kad || Postmasters-General for twenty years, as a popular good, 
2} _ When the officer is superannuated or retires, he becomes, | which it was well worth their while to favour and foster. 
n atf if intelligent and inquiring, one of the most agreeable old | Tt th dinely. Had Mr. Wickliffe been P. 
only } men in the world, equally welcome to the silent for his card. || /t throve Sy: ee Pee Vee See epee 
lar.” § playing, and to the conversational for his recollections. He , General when it was started it would not have lived a year! 
4 . . . . . . . . . . 
Ww i is fond of astronomy and books of voyages, and is immortal | With or without its plate, with or without its cover, it went 
of of with all who know him for having been round the world, or | rigourously to all parts of the country, at newspaper postage. 
deat, seen the transit of Venus, or had one of his fingers carried Shs Wells ‘néhhiaieieds Weak Rate dantbibed! us alan he 
teen § off by a New Zealand hatchet, or a present of feathers from a B _ : a 
hy its f an Otaheitan beauty. If not elevated by his acquirements || Upon it, and if one had been pragmatical enough to twist the 
n sure § above some of his humbler tastes, he delights in a corner- || law into a new reading for that purpose, the very first com- 
“his | , g g purp ry 
ped cupboard holding his coacoa-nuts and punch-bowl ; has his || plaint would have set it right, or removed him. ‘The Editors 
cmp f fummer-house castellated and planted with wooden cannon ; had no trouble on the subject, and they went on, pioneering 
e and sets up the figure of his old ship, the Britannia or the h + he fields of  iieesl Oil d 
orgey’ § Lovely Nancy, for a statue in the garden; where it stares || ##¢ way Into the heids of art and elegant hterature, and sct- 
have § etemally with red cheeks and round black eyes, as if in || ting an example which has been followed by the large troop 
g het § sstonishment at its situation. of tasteful periodicals now in existence, to the no small dif- 
- Chaucer, who wrote his Canterbury Tales about four hun- |! fasion of taste and intelligence. 
>, and B dred and thirty years ago, has among his other characters in Ridsnsinhé Geninen te eeheen, ‘Tk web sensenell de Said 
e, and F that work a Shipman, who is exactly of the same cast as i tipiene * o bring 
h and § the modern sailor—the same robustness, courage, and rough- refinement, delicate sentiment, the ennobling love of poetry, 
wards, drawn-virtue, doing its duty, without being very nice in help- |} and an acquaintance with heroic models through song and 
: be Ing itself to its recreations. There is the very dirk, the} story, within reach of the humbler classes. New periodicals 
ae ‘ ‘omplexion, the jollity, the experience, and the bad horse-|| were started on this basis. The old Mirror was superseded 
turf tanship. ‘The plain unaffected ending of the description | ' , ile k hich for t] doll 
inks 1 las the air of a sailor’s own speech; while the line about || °Y Cleaper works—works, which tor tiree dollars, gave 
intto f the beard is exceedingly picturesque, poctical, and compre- || as much or more matter, but without embellishment, and of 
ht dp hensive. In copying it out, we shall merely alter the old || very inferior typography and paper. That rage had its day. 
ee Yelling, where the words are still modern. The circulation of light literature was very much enlarged, 
’ ; 7 > wy, . ° . 
the A shipman was there, wonned far by west ; and the people, of all classes, became interested in the cur- 
n they For aught I wot, he was of Dartemouth. ae ans 
t if all He rode opon a rouncie, as he couth, rent writing of the eventful present hour. This sudden 
ain — All in a gown of falding to the knee. spread of taste, (we may say in passing,) was an ingredient 
ndeet A dagger tones by @ lace had he, t wn into tl ' national character which no doubt powerful 
oneral; About his neck, under his arm adown : arown into the . snare pew - 
aman’ The hot summer had made his hew all brown: ly furthered,—what it seems Mr. Wickliffe’s sole mission to 
And certainly he was a good felaw. || retard—the refinement and growing intelligence of the 
» of Full many a draught of wine he hadde draw ‘ 
ove From Bourdeaux ward, while that the chapman slep. | American people. , 
AITIAge, Of nice conscience took he no keep. | But there was one more effort to be made. Complaints 
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began to be heard that these cheap publications were inele- 
gant; that, sent forth damp, unpressed and unembellished, 
they became smutched and grew unsightly and hurtful to the 
eyes; and that more careful workmanship and better type 
and paper were desirable. The founder of the old Mirror 
took the subject into examination and study. He made the 
closest calculations of the cost of fair print and embellish- 
ment, and after much thought and inquiry, aided by twenty 
years of experience and success, he matured the plan of the 
present “ New Mirror.” It was the plan of a periodical to 
be suited to the now refined taste of the “‘ greatest number,” 
as well as adapted to the means of the greatest number, 
and the uniting of these two desirable extremes brought its 
price within a hair’s breadth of its cost, and left the feasi- 
bility of the project dependent wholly on the chance of sail- 
ing at once, and smoothly, into an enormous circulation. 
The item of postage was not overlooked—but as the New 
Mirror, cover and plate included, would Scarce weigh half 
as much as the Albion, Spirit of the Times, and other week- 
ly papers which went for newspaper postage, and as it was 
no heavier than the old Mirror, which went for the same 
postage, the subject was not thought worth a doubt. 

Well—the New Mirror made its appearance. A type 
worthy of the choicest library, a cover convenient and ele- 
gant, a beautiful steel plate, and sixteen pages of matter 
edited with careful experience and labour, were offered to 
the public for this same manageable price of “ three dollars 
a year!” The poorest citizen need not now be without his 
fair share of knowledge of the arts and literature. Nothing 
seemed to stand in the way. The manifest high order of 
style and spirit in the design of the work, combined with its 
accessibility by cheapness, sent it abroad like day-rising. Its 
circulation became, as it well needed to be, enormous. And 
now, you ask, what is the matter? And we wilil tell you, 
and we wish Mr. Wickliffe to listen. 

A gentleman called at our office a week or two since, and 
bought a copy or two of the “ Mirror Library,” expressing 
his regret that it was not convenient for him to take the 
Mirror. He lived in Vernon, Oneida county, N. Y. and the 
postage charged him by Mr. J. W. Jenxtns, the postmaster 
of that place, was FOURTEEN CENTS on each copy—bringing 
the cost of the Mirror up to ten dollars, twenty-eight cents 
a year! We immediately addressed a letter to Mr. J. W. 
Jenkins, inquiring respectfully into the reason of this exorbi- 
tant charge, and that letter Mr. J. W. Jenkins has never an- 
swered. The gentieman assured us that several persons of 
his acquaintance in Vernon had been deterred from sub- 
scribing to the Mirror by Mr. J. W. Jenkins’s overcharge of 
postage. Again :—we have discovered, in many instances, 
that our subscribers, after paying their subscriptions, have 
let their papers lie in the Post-office rather than submit to the 
extortionate charge of postage, and the Postmasters have 
never notified us of the fact. Again:—the Mirrors mis- 
carry, toa degree that shows more than neglect on the 
part of the Postmasters or their subordinates. The com- 
plaints and stoppages for this last reason are out of all pre- 
cedent and proportion. Again:—the postage charged on 
the New Mirror varies, as we said last week, from one cent 
to fifteen, in some of the country Post-offices, more or less, 
according to the whim or tyranny of the dull official. The 
Postmaster of Great Barrington is one of those pig-headed 
dunces, charging postage on the Mirror sent to the ‘ Berk- 
shire Courier,”—in direct violation of the law which exempts 
papers from postage on exchanges. 

What is the remedy for these abuses?) We have com- 
plained to Mr. Wickliffe of the irregularity and extortion in 
regard to the postage on the Mirror, and have received in 
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turn a letter of sesquipedalian flummery, the compounding! 
of which required the education of a Virginia politician. 
and, our letter once answered, the abuse was probably neve, 
thought of in the Department. Yet it was a matter serioy 
enough to be worth Mr. Wickliffe’s attention. These petty| 
tyrants with their “ little brief authority,” stand between th 

public and the supply for public refinement and intelli. 
gence.. They change the cost of the cheapest and mostele.’ 
gant publication of the day from $3 52 (postage and all) 
$10 28! They strangle literary enterprise in the cradle 

And for whose advantage? Not the government’s—fo, 
subscribers wili rather leave their Mirrors in the office tha) 
pay the extortionate charge. For the benefit of the Post! 
masters themselves—who, by this indirect fraud, obtain 3! 
nice handful of periodicals weekly, to dispose of as one of the! 
perquisites of their office! This is surely a matter worth’ 
Mr. Wickliffe’s while to look after. 

To the majority of Postmasters we owe thanks rather than 
reproaches. ‘They have rightly judged that the spirit of the! 
law did not intend a difference of two cents between a paper 
stitched and a paper not stitched—(a difference made by 
some of these Dogherry postmasters.) They feel justly tha! 
if there is a question as to the intention of a postage law,| 
the cause of intelligence and literature is to have the benefit 
of the most favourable interpretation. No law can exactly) 
describe every periodical likely to be started. No Senate,| 
in making a law, intends to charge more for carrying three! 
printed pieces that weigh one ouncg than one printed piece | 
that weighs two or three ounces—yet so, again, do these! 
petty Dogberrys interpret the law. j 

There is another point about which we would inquire of 
the committee now engaged on the revised postage-laws 
Why should literary papers of the same weight be mor 
taxed than newspapers? Is the circulation of moral and 
refining influences twice as taxable as the circulation d 
scandal and politics, rapes and murders, amusements ané 
advertisements? Surely the intelligence that enlightens the 
community is as much contained in the weeklys and month. 
lys as in the daily papers. Yet in the bill now before the 
House, the former are taxed at twice the price of the latter! 
This, we suppose, is some of Mr. Wickliffe’s handiwonk. 

We give up the Postmaster-General—leave him to be 
bewildered with the technicalities of his office—careful of 
the husks while the grain sifts away from him. We make 
an appeal to the fountain of his official power—public 
opinion! Let this matter be understood, and let every 
petty postmaster who plays the tyrant or misuses his au- 
thority, be memorialized out of office. The government 
ought not to be one penny richer for carrying the maik. 
No revenue should be derivable to the treasury from the 
carrying of intelligence. The cheapest postage rate possible 
should be set by law, and the law should be bent to suit cit 
cumstances in all cases where the cost of carrying is not there. 








by made greater. Public opinion should so instruct the public 
| servant. The Postmaster-General, and the lesser Postmaster 
| who obey his dictum, should be made to feel that the leas 

pretence for extortion or oppression on their part, or any wall 
| of accommodation and liberal conduet, would be prompt) 
| punished. We write freely on this subject, for our enterprise 
|is at stake, and we speak somewhat, too, for other interest 
| than our own. To offer a periodical for three dollars a yea! 


that is made to cost ten by the oppression of Postmasters,# 
| to advertise a misnomer. Let the Wickliffe dynasty prevail 
' and we shall be obliged to leave off cover, plate and stiching, 
and change the Mirror to a simple printed sheet, withowt 
| protection from wear and tear, and without embellishmei! 
| or capability of binding and preservation. 
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